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History from Marble.* 


MONG the literary trea- 
sures of the library at 
Stanton Court is a ma- 
nuscript quarto, pro- 
fasely illustrated with 
clever pen- and - ink 


numents of many kinds 
with their epitaphs and 
arms, preaching crosses, 
pulpits, seals, cvins, 


ments that had once formed portions of this 
“ History in Marble,” relating to the monuments 
of the church, and those of the neighbouring 
parishes, stuck upon the first page of it. The 
biographical facts collected, however, amount to 
scarcely more than this. He came of the ancient 
family of Dingley of Woolverton, believed to be 
a branch of a still more ancient family in Lan- 
cashire ; was educated by James Shirley, poet- 
laureate ; admitted of Gray’s-inn ; travelled in the 
Low Countries, in France, in Ireland, in Wales, 
in the suite of the Dake of Beaufort, and perhaps 
in Italy; had a residence at Dilwyn; and died, 
while on further travels, at Louvaine, an old 
bachelor, leaving his possessions to a niece. 

Mr. Nichols also gives a brief account of 
works of a similar character to that which 
Dingley compiled for us. He reminds us that 
before the revival of appreciation of ecclesiastical 
architecture, church notes and monuments were 
held in high estimation by genealogists and 
biographers. He says professional heralds 


Judge, where the treoy contented to choose thom o king, 
pete: oe “ — named Olivier, 

Bat for ite length we would give the epitaph 
upon the “ right virtaous and worthy lady Jane 
Lady Waller,” close by, which, he says, “‘ though 
neither silly nor witty enough to deserve note, fol- 
loweth.” Bat we must passon. The King’s Bath, 
the Queen’s Bath, the Cross Bath, the other places 
of note in the city, and the Roman antiquities, 
are all duly represented. There are two views 
of the King’s Bath. We are shown a large 
oblong tank of water, in the centre of which is 
an arcaded erection surmounted by a spire and 
finial, and inscribed ‘‘This pump was sett up 
directly over the Hot Spring at ye charge of the 
chamber of this city, by the advice, order, and 
direction of ye Honorable Sir Alexander Frazier, 
Principall Physitian in Ordinary to his Maiesty.”’ 
A walk with an ornamental parapet surrounds 
the water, and an archway gives access to the 
Quaeen’s Bath adjoining. Near the door, too, of 
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stained glass, and other | deemed such evidences among their most reliable | a pump-house, intended for those who drank the 
objects in which archi- | materials, and when they went on their visitations | waters without bathing, was a long inscription, 
tects, artists, and sculp- | they made a point of gathering church notes, as| wherein Richard Roe testified to the healing 
hemp. a0 specially inte-| well as notes of the armoury displayed on the/ qualities of the springs, which he also copied, 
rested. On its care-| walls and windows of manor-houses, to assist| calling it “a dull though honest acknowledg- 
fally set out title-page them in the construction of genealogies. Their} ment of a Parson sett out with poetry of the 
are twofemalefigures— | visitation-books are enriched with many such/same stamp.” Against the north view of this 
the one representing notes, Amateurs pursued the same course when | bath, “ taken from ye Widdow Walker's house,” 
Sculpture, the other heraldry was a favourite study. Camden, both| he wrote, “ Here note that these baths are not 
Painting—whoare hold- before and after he was a professional herald, | in an wholesome condicon to be used continually, 
ing up a curtain, on collected church notes. Stowe gave many of the} but require a time of clensing from ye sordid 
which is written, “‘His- epitaphs of the metropolitan churches. Strype, | scam, not onely exhaled from foul bodies wreak- i 
tory in Marble, being Seymour, and Maitland followed in his wake ;/ing and padling therein, but what by ye heate ban 
. Ancient and Modern and more recently Malcolm, the Lysons, and|and working of yt is cast up. So that untill Beir! 

Fanerall Monuments in England and Wales, Hatton. Then we have Weever’s “ Funerall| they are drawn and clensed, entrance is forbid H 
{ 
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by T. D., Gent.” From dates appended to Monuments;” the Diary of Richard Symonds, | to the Patients resorting hither for health.” 


some of the sketches, we perceive it was the a cavalier in the army of Charles I., printed by| Mr. Dingley calls Bath the prettiest city in the 


work of different years in the latter half of the |the Camden Society ; the magnificent work of| kingdom, “in a doyble construction, for it is 
seventeenth century ; and from the signature of Gervase Holles, a colonel in the service of the 
the author to others, we learn that T. D. was same monarch, preserved in the Harleian 
Thomas Dingley. There is scarcely a page in collection, though not yet printed ; and Dugdale’s 
the volume that has not one or more sketches | most industrious labours, all belonging to the 
upon it depicting antiquities in different parts seventeenth century. Topographers took up the 
of the country, but most frequently in the coun- | subject about this time, and made church notes 
ties of Herefordshire and Wiltshire, and the | a feature in their works. About a century ago 
cities of Bath and Oxford. Thanks to the free-| Gough published his “ Sepulchral Monuments ;” 
hearted generosity of Sir Thomas E. Winnington, | and since then Stothard and Blore have worked 
this interesting record has now been published | in the same field. As we look down the long list 
by the Camden Society. The new art of photo- | of antiquaries and topographers who have taken 
lithography has been brought to bear upon the | church notes, Dingley’s book falls into place and 
task by the council, and instead of printed copies | becomes a link in the chain of great interest. 


of the notes, with woodcuts, or lithographs of the 


The first entry in his curious collection is an 


sketches, they have produced, with the aid of alphabet of arms, or catalogue of the arms of 
Mr. Vincent Brooks, fac similes of the work.| families not mentioned in other forms in the 
Every page is reproduced by this process, line course of his work. This is immediately followed 
for line, stroke for stroke, erasures and mistakes ;| by an east view of Bath Cathedral, and a note 
the only difference being that the red lines ruled | of “ Advice from # Father to his Son in ye 
round some of the drawings by way of finish University :”— 


appear to be as colourless as the rest. 

Mr. J. G. Nichols, who has written an intro- 
duction to the work, tells us there are two other 
manuscripts by the same author in the library 
at Stanton Court. One of them is a journal of 
a “Journey in the Low Countries,” and the 
other, “ Observations in a Voyage in the Kingdom 
of France.” Two more, relating to antiquities 
in Ireland and Wales, have been published re- 
cently by the Kilkenny Archmological Society 


**], Serve God, that will make you a good Christian. 
2. Follow your study, that will make you a good 


8c 3 

3. Keep within compass, yt will make you a good 
Husband. 

4, Bee humble and meeke, that will make you a good 
man. 


By the carefull performance of these— 


1. God will be glorified. 

2. Your college credited. 

3. Your father comforted; and 
4, Your self co’ ” 


And on the next page we find the antiquary 


— Dake of Beanfort, respectively; and ®/ in the interior of the cathedral, sketching. He 
sixth, a commonplace book, likewise full of pen-| gives a view of the edifice, however, from the 
and-ink drawings, is mentioned in a catalogue as/| south-east before he stepped inside, and then 
haviog been offered for sale in 1864, but is now, goes on to note the position of the principal 


unfortunately, lost sightof. From casual state- 
ments in his MSS., Mr. Nichols has been able to 
trace out somewhat of the history of the author, 
and having ascertained that he lived at Dilwyn, 
he visited that parish, and was rewarded for his 
trouble by finding in the register several frag- 





* History from Marble. Compiled in the Reign of 
Charles If. By Thomas Din ,. Gent. Printed in 
Photolithography by Vincent Brooks, from the original 
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tombs, giving the heraldry, sketching the pulpit 
with its inscription, and copying a great number 
of the epitaphs. We give a sample of his mode 
of treating the latter :— 

“ Upon ye wall is seen this ancient inscription or Rebus, 
following which in the late times of usurpacon of Crom- 


well, being read by a person of Quality, Loyaltie, and 
Honour, srartled him; the words are— "1 Ps 

The trees going to chuse their King, 

Sayd bee to us thou Oliver King. ‘ 


But upon inquiry he was informed by une learned in the 
records that this was wrote in honour of one ered Kice. 


abbot of a monastery yt layed the fo 





littleand hansom.”’ He describes the properties 
of the waters, and then states that the sole 
manufactures of the place are apothecaries’ 
wares, and good mutton the only commodity. 
“ Bat,” he continues, “the people chiefly gett 
their bread by their water,—I mean the baths ; 
and those clownish fellowes and ugly old witches 
who never knew how to govern themselves are 
yett guides to others. To these may be added 
also a masculine sort of bona roba women, which 
attend you at your lodgings and are called 
rubbers. The continued noise in the King and 
Queen’s Bath is not unlike that at Billingsgate, 
London, in Maguaret’s time.” 

Some of the monuments in Winchester Cathe- 
dral are next given; Southampton is slightly 
touched upon; Chippenham visited and “touched 
off,” to use the author’s quaint expression ; and 
Rowd Church sketched from the road: “ In it 
ye minister teacheth schoole, and by reason of 
ye intolerable cold of the winter 168} he erected 
a chimney therein. Inscripcons in this church 
are none of account.” A stage-coach running 
between Bath and Bristol during the season, 
fare half-a-crown, appears to have afforded him 
facility to see Bristol, where he made sketches 
of allthe best monuments. Against the drawing 
of the handsome Tudor tomb of Sir Charles 
Vaughan, he noted : “ He beareth sable a chevron 
between three children’s heads, couped at ye 
shoulders, Argent, their perruques Or en- 
wrapped about the necks, with as many snakes 
proper by ye name of Vaughan. It is said (how 
true I know not) that some one of ye ancestors 
of this family was born with a real snake about 
his neck.” Among other entries made when in 
this neighbourhood, he records a remarkable 
gathering of aged persons, longevity being, by 
the bye, a subject to which he refers more than 
once :— 

“In Bitton Hannam parish, near Bristol, ten yeers ago 
from 1681, were twenty-four men able to ride in one day 
and capable of being jurymen at Gloucester, which made 
above three-and-twenty hundred _and fifty yeers.”’ 

St. Mary’s, Redcliffe, is sketched, and the 


monuments of Sir William Penn and William 
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Canynges, the so-called founder, with their 
epitaphs, are given; and a recumbent effigy of 
Johannes Lavington, then in an office belonging to 
the school-house, was also made a note of. St. 
Austin’s Church, too, was figured ; and before he 
left the city Mr. Dingley seems to have peeped 
at the Mayor’s sword as one of the sights, for he 
says the “ beat sword of magistracy ” belonging 
to it is called the Pearl sword, on account of the 
pearls set in its scabbard. He quotes the 
inscription upon it :— 
** John Welles of London mayor 
Gave to the Citi this swerde faier.” 

Gloucester Cathedral is sketched from the 
south, and a list made of its curiosities, inclading 
the whispering place, a “picture of ye Virgin 
Mary painted in ye window glass,” and the 
royal tombs. The monument of Robert Curt- 
hose, earl of Gloucester, surrounded with the 
arms of the nine worthies, and the sepulchral 
brasses of Thomas Payne, and his wife Ursula, 
are the chief objects in the interior that he 
depicted. 

His stay here seems to have been short and 
insufficient, as he has added the initials of a 
friend to one epitaph, which he probably in- 
serted afterwards to make his account fuller. 
Thence he took Oxford. This was the birthplace 
of Richard I., he records, at the palace there 
called Beaumont. When looking over Christ 
Church College he remembered to look for the 
carving over a window of the porch-tower which 
Cardinal Wolsey caused to be put up, repre- 
senting a bull-dog gnawing a shoulder of 
mutton, about which there was some talk in 
those days. At St. Mary’s he sketched the 
college arms and entered several epitaphs; and 
going on to Oriel College, he was shown the 
brown bowl of the first provost, wooden, and | 
tipped with silver about the brim, and orna- | 
mented with a boss in the centre of the same. 
metal, with a Latin imscription on the rim. 
Wadham College, too, he saw, and copied the 
arms and inscription over the gate. But the last 
entries relating to his investigations here are 
interspersed with those made at his next desti- 
nation, Windsor, an isolated achievement be- 
longing to Cirencester, and the monument of 
Cowley, erected by the duke of Buckingham in | 
Westminster Abbey. Among the carious epitaphs | 
he gives as “somewhere in Oxford,” the verses | 
upon a bellows-maker, that have been attributed | 
to Ben Jonson, and another of a similar light | 
scofling character, upon an ale-wife, called | 
Gammer Trueman, who died of dropsy, after 
being tapped in the leg :— 

** Here lyeth one, disprove it who can, 
Who lived a woman yett dy’d a Trueman. 
Amongst all her skill. this was her cunning, 
Whilst one leg stood still the other was running.” 

The cathedral city of Hereford enjoyed con- 
siderable care at our author's hands. He drew 
& group of cottages on the road, the cathedral, 
when it came in sight, the west front that has | 
since fallen, the inscriptions on the bells, the 
preaching cross, now fallen, the white cross, | 
which in our time has been restored by Cotting- 
haw as to its base, and by Mr. Scott in its upper 
stage, St. Ethelbert’s well, now destroyed, the 
town-hall, aud a large number of the brasses, 
marble monuments, and gravestones, and the 
silver mace of the cathedral. Among the 
effigies Dingley shows that of Sir Richard Pem- 
bridge, which was originally in the church of the 
Black Friars, but conveyed to the cathedral at 
the dissolution, It is placed upon a tomb 
between two pillars, and he shows his shield 
hanging upon that at his feet. It was then 
mutilated, one leg only being drawn. In these 
days his leg has been restored and his helmet 
taken away. The Rev. Lord Saye and Seal 
went to the expense of the restoration; and the 
jousting helme,—we speak on the authority of 
Bloxam’s “ Funeral Rites of the Middle Ages,” — 
has been taken down and presented to Sir 8. R. 





j 


There are other vicissitudes of fortune to be | as being obj ; 
meade cab.by snence ofr. Dinghee’s esseed. os being objects of especial interest to him. The 


Thus he sketched the font in Leominster church, 
where there is now a modern one; and that he 
delineated has vasa recognised by Mr. Curzon 
serving as a bowl in a cottager’s en. 
Curious questions of identity, too, rt nce 
pages are scanned. He sketches a recessed 
tomb and efligy of Robert Kilwardby, Bishop of 
Hereford, 1282, the recess of which is still to be 
seen minus the effigy, which has been replaced by 
that of a modern layman, there was 
never a bishop of Hereford of that name. Mr. 


| striking a ball upon the palace-green, and then 
\sketches a north view of the cathedral, which 


mentioned, but he was Thomas de Cantel upe, 
afterwards canonised, a fresco of whom is also 
shown, and that Robert Kilwardby was the 
name of the contemporary Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Another peculiarity belongs to some of 
his drawings. They are marked with letters for 
references to keys, and these letters sometimes 
spell out THOMAS DINGLEY ; and some of his 
best drawings he inscribes with dedications to 
his friends, whose names are, in this way, handed 
down to us. 

The second portion of the work opens with 
notices of the churches of Stoke, Edith, Stretford, 
and an account of the town as well as the church 
at Weobley. Of the last-mentioned place, he 
says, “This town hath more fair cellars than 
most market towns of its bignes in England, 
hence the Welsh of South Wales furnish‘ them- 
selves with ale, which they bought up in hogs- 
heds, barrels, kijderkine, and other vessells, and 
sold and feasted the freinds w* it in Wales by 
the name of Coragh Dah. Since the increase of 
good syder this commodity hath declined, and 
Weobley hath lost the Bell for Weobley’s Ancient 
Ale.’ Part of the epire of the church in this statements. His drawings here, too, are not so 
town is shown as absent, it having been blown accurate as others, His monument of Abbot 
down in a tempest in the year 1640, and not re- John is not so rich as the original, Mr, Nichols 
paired for many years. One of the bells Dingley says ; that of Abbot Richard Cheltenham is shown 
thought must be Saxon, as he copied the rude short of a shield in each spandrel; and the cross 
characters of its inscription, in which conjec- in that of Abbot Alan is totally unlike the actual 
ture, however, he was probably mistaken. Ted- one. Again, he confased the Bryans with the 
bury, with its church and hospital, with the O’Briens or Fitz-Briens; and an effigy now 
portrait of the founder of the latter, Hugh Foliot, assigned to Abbot Wakeman he attributed toa 
Bishop of Hereford; Pembridge church and man found dead in Tewkesbury Park, His in- 
almshouse, and Bradwardine visited; and we dustry, patience, and regard for every record of 
find onrselves at Dilwyn, the residence of the the dead were by no means diminished, and his 
author. Here he surpassed himself in minute heraldry, notes, and sketches, are as numerous 
attentions todetails, His view of the interior @f as in other instances. He lingered to draw the 
Dilwyn church shows the nave with north and chapel of the Lady Isabella Le Despenser, who 
south aisles and chancel, a flattish open-timbered died in London at the convent of the Minories, 
roof, the pulpit, “reading pew,” the tablets 1439, but whose body was brought here and 
inscribed with the Ten Commandments, the buried on the right hand of her father. The 
entrance into the chancel, and the seats of the arms in the painted windows he also loitered 
leading inhabitants are indicated by letters re- | over; and he copied the inscription of a tomb- 
ferring to a key furnished below the picture. stone even with the pavement, that he knew 
He gives an epitaph from the churchyard upon would interest his friend, Mr. Alye, who furnished 
a child of Wm. Taylor, of Boisfield, buried there him occasionally with some of his information. 
about the time he was making his sketches of | The communion-table he did not pass unheeded, 
the venerable edifice :— but sketched it for the a its “ marble vs | 

“ Flere lies a Tai not to be paralleled in England for its Bigness an 
BR Been Soe Pecctiaten the evden Beauty, being in length 13 ft. 3 inches and an 
But Death's his master, Parents never mourn, | half, in breadth 3 ft. and half, and 9 inches 
For when his time’s expir’d, he will returne, ‘wide.’ He took down the inscriptions on three 

Monkland, Pershore, Evesham are visited, bells, but as he left a blank space in which to 
and other antiquities figured, before the author state the total number, it is to be presamed he 
shows how Worcester Cathedral appeared in bis did not mount to inspect them personally; and 
time. When ‘at Worcester he first gives us an he looked into the churchwardens’ book of 


wisdom and valour. Elizabeth, his late 

hath consecrated this mean monument ‘of her 
love and his merits.” No wonder Dingley wag 
proud of his relative! Mr. Nichols compared 
his sketch of the old manor-house, in which this 
worthy resided, with its present remains, and 
found that about one-half of the structure ig 
still standing, having survived a remodelling 
early in the last century. It had dwindled 
down, however, into a farmhouse since 1780, 
but has quite recently been purchased by Mr, 
Workham, who is having it restored to itg 
original importance, with due regard for its 
ancient features. 

As a pleasant change to the pagefuls of 
monuments of the dead, we read the bill of fare 
of a mighty banquet given at the installation of 
Archbishop Neville at York ; but as Hearne has 
also inserted it in the appendix to Leland’s Col- 
lectanea, it does not give us any new information, 
Mr. dingy proceeds with his usual class of 
subjects at Tewkesbury, where he makes use of 
Dagdale’s Baronage of England for some of his 


a true freind to true religion, a great exaniple of 
consort, 





‘epitaph on a gentlewoman who fell dead while | accounts :— 


‘In it I find these remarks A° 1578. There is sayd 
Payd fur the Players Geer (for that playes were acted 


E neere ye church) six sheepskins for Christ’s garments. And 
he Celle 6 college, He notes, Rist, umoug the in an Inventory vocerddd the same book A° 1585 of the 


monuments six “ fair figures” kneeling, tw0 seme geer, there are menconed in these very words and 
and two, in their ancient decent habits, which | order, 8 heads of hair for the Apostles and ten beards, 
are the memorials of the Moore family, and | #24 4 face or visor for ye Devil.” 

then he goes carefully round noting a great| By and by, Mr. Dingley copies from his friend’s 
many others, including the epitaph of Prince | paper an account of the opening of a tamulus at 
Arthur, son of Henry VII., and figuring most of | Leek, when some stonea were required to pave 
them of any architectural, sculpturesque, or | the town, in which an urn with some writing on 
heraldic character. Queenhill Church, Spetch-| a parchment relating to some hidden treasure 
ley, Ripple, Norton, Fiadbury, are next taken in| was said to have been found. Wolverhampton 
turn, and at Crowle Mr. Dingley sketches the | seems to have come under his own notice on his 
coffin-lid of the celebrated Moore, last prior but | road, perhaps, to the next place described, Lich- 
one of Worcester. Then Burford Church, in| field Cathedral, And here we have another 
Shropshire, with its fine monuments of the/ break, consisting of a set of “ Apothegms taken 
family of Cornwall, and its epitaph on the heart | at several! times from King Iames,” from which, 
of Edmonde Cornwayle, esq., who died at/ although not altogether new, we may make this 
Cologne, 14 Henry VI., attracted his attention ;| selection, as a vindication of his right to the 
only, however, to relinquish it in favour of the | title of Solomon : “ Mach money makes a country 
churches of Leominster, Harkirk, and Crop-| poore, for it setts a price on everything.” 
thorne. In the last-mentioned church there is| At Lichfield he noted the stained glass figure of 
a remarkably fine monument to Francis Dingley, | Anne (Neville), Countess of Stafford, the arms of 
upon which is set forth the descent of the family | Elizabeth, Countess of Kent, the lists of preachers 
from the ancient kings of Scotland, and those of | and feasts, the monuments of Lord Paget and 
England, through his mother, who was a de-| Colyngshed, the emblems of the Crucifixion that, 
scendant of Edward I. This, with the manor-| perhaps, had formerly figured in miracle plays, 
house of Chariton, the residence of the Worcester | and various inscripti Warwick, however, 
Dingleys, our author drew with t care,|allured him, and he was there scanning the 
collegiate church, and sketching another lady 08 
@ stained glass window, Eleanor, Duchess of 
Somerset. Then Stoke Castle, Albrighton 
Church, and Whitehurch successively drew his 
footsteps towards them. Whitchurch, where 
Hotspur was tem ily buried, fell down 0 
1711, but the monument of the first Earl « 
Shrewsbury, drawn by Dingley, is preserved ix 
the new building. Coming so close into Wales, 


epitaph of the representative of the family here 
mentioned shows that he, too, felt, an interest in 
genealogy, like our author. Towards the close 
of long inscription it says, he was “ happily 
married with Elizabeth, the daughter of Tho. 
actlsdacthpe ot “meus “tnaeonr’ Bees. at 
noble familys o ges Sal » at 
Brace, and Magdalene Hobbye his wife, by 
whom he had issue eleven sons and eight he naturally transcribes a poem in praise of 

daughters, and with whom, having spent the| leek, Linooin is next visited, with, however, bat 
spoen of fifty years in comfortable wedlock, he| slight mention; then Cheshire, with Malpas 








Nichols explains that a bishop died in the year | 


in peace, leaving behind him the precious| Church, Ban Chareh, and the 
|memory of a zealous patriot, a worthy iusticier, | churches rag with the ee 
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inscriptions entered in his journal. The monu- 
ment he considers most noteworty in the city he 
describes as being in Trinity Church, “ in marble, 
in armour, with a shield, wkich I have touched 
off.” It is the effigy of John Whitmore, who 
died 1478; one of whose descendants, George 
Whitmore, was Lord Mayor of London. We 
must give one of the Chester epitaphs he dotted 
down in St. John’s Church :— ' 

1, To God. 2. To Prince, 3, Wife. 4, Kindred. 

1. Religions-.& Bopelle Reve. 4, Kin 

° rs . es? rue. 4, Kind, 5, Sted- 

1, In Zeal. 2. Faith, 3. Love. 4 Blood. 5. Amitie, 

6. And 8tore. 
He that so liv’d, and so deceas’d lyes here.” 

A large space is next given to the monuments 
in St. Paul’s Church, London. Some he has 
copied from Dugdale; but, on the other hand, 
he gives some that Dugdale does not. Four 


Gregory’s 
“by Paul’s;” and then, like a sight-seer as 
well as antiquary, he wended his way without 
loss of time to the Temple Church. Here he 
made a somewhat longer stay, captivated, doubt- 
less, by the stores of archwological treasure, and 
copied the epitaphs of Wye, Quatreman, Port- 
man, and Selden, and some of the monuments. 
St. Bartholomew's, behind the Royal Exchange, 
detained him, to give an account of the monu- 
ment of Sir William , and transcribe the 
epitaph over Miles Coverdale, bishop of Exeter ; 
and then he made his way to Westminster 
Abbey. Here, of course, he would snffer from 
that embarrassment of riches that afflicts most 
collectors some time or other. His first selec- 
tion is the mention only of the tomb of Edward L., 
erected over his father Henry III., and then he 
gives a drawing of Edward's own tomb. It 
would take up too much space to follow his foot- 
steps round this great tomb-honse, as it has been 
somewhat irreverently called ; for he filled nine- 
teen sheets before he thought it was time to 
cease his recordings. St. John’s, Clerkenwell, 
at last tempted him away, for we find the shields 
on the gatehouse, and the shields over the gate 
of the Earl of Elgin’s chapel in the church next 
‘touched off.” St. Bride’s, Fleet-street ; St. 
Olave’s Church, Old Jowry ; 8t. Dunstan’s in the 
West; St. "s, Walbrook ; St. Andrew’s 
in the Wardrobe; St. Olave’s, Silver-street ; 
Great St. Bartholomew’s, the Charterhouse, 
Mercer’s Chapel, Savoy Hospital, successively 
attracted him, only for cursory glances and 
notes, the remembrance of the riches of the 
Abbey wiling him back again for further study. 
In this second batch of entries relating to West- 
minster he drew the cradle which represents the 
tomb of the Princess Sophia, the youngest 
daughter of King James, and the inscription 
upon the coffin-lid of her sister the Queen of 
Hearts, as her Bohemian subjects named her ; 
also the epitaph upon the monument of their 
grandmother, Mary Queen of Scots,—three mag- 
nets of sufficient power to have drawn him from 
a still greater distance. The Inns of Court come 
in for mention of their arms ; and, after notes of 
the arms of Philippa of Clarence in St. Kathe- 
rine’s Church, and the tomb of John Gower at 
St. Mary Overy’s, his London visit appears to 
have come to an end. Among memoranda of 
antiquities seen in other parts of the kingdom, 
we find one glance sent back to the metropolis. 
It is an epitaph “ on two fatt men lying in one 
grave” in St. Sepulchre’s,— 

* Here lies Robert Diggs and William Digger, 
There’s no living soule knew which was bigger ; 


They fared well and liv'd easy. 
now they’r both dead, and y* shall please ye.” 


about six miles from Bath, is comparatively fully 
described. One monument in the church of this 
place the sexton told him had been drawn there 





or Mechlan, in Flanders, little less than two 
hundred yeers ae eee ee 
inscription in Latin round it belly. is capable 
of nine bushell of pease, Winchester measure. 
The shape I have touched off in this sketch;” 
and by the side of this note stands a huge three- 
legged pot, furnished with two handles, and 
enriched with a legend round the widest part of 
the girth. When he looked upon it, on St. 
George’s day, 1684, there were turnips growing 
in it. He admired the “fair vaulte” of this 
place, then employed as cellars, larders, and the 
immense trough in the wine-cellar that set 
every one who saw it wondering how it could 
have got there; and passing out into a quad- 
rangular court enumerates the purposes of the 
buildings around it. The roof of the cloiaters, 
with its figures illustrating the vices, and its 
arms, he also dwells upon. The monuments in 
the charch are very numerous and rich, and 
occupy several sheets. The fine brasses of 
Robert Baynard and his wife Elizabeth are 





amongst those drawn. A pedigree of Richard 
Talbot, temp. William the Conqueror, and an 
epitaph for Robert Rich, third Earl of Warwick, 
inscribed to his son, are the last entries made 


| by this persevering personage. 


We must compliment Mr. Nichols for his 
mg editorship of this curions relic of bygone 
ys. 








ULTRAMARINE REFLECTIONS. 


Tur Revue des deuw Mondes for Jaly 15th con- 
tained an elaborate article by M. Ch. d’Henriet, 
under the title ‘‘ Les Ecoles des Beaux-Arts en 
Europe,” which, in addition to the interest arising 
from the natare of the subject, and the very full 
information conveyed as to the regulations and 
practical working of the Parisian schools of art, 
is varied by occasional comments which may not 
inaptly suggest a remark or two in the way of 
criticism, both adverse and otherwise, on our 
part. On one point, at least, we are thoroughly 
with the French critic. After a very detailed 
review of the hi and present state of the 
French School of Art, and the great facilities 
afforded for acquiring accurate technical know- 
ledge, he says,— 

“ We must note one cause of decline which was seriously 
felt under the old organization, and is still sensible under 
the new: the greater part of the students are deficient in 
general cultivation. They even boast of this, and are 
vere willing to mistake their ignorance for independence. 
Such a confusion of ideas is to be regretted. The Greeks, 
to whom in such matters one most always return, knew 
nothing of it, We know that Pampbilius, the master of 
Apelles, exacted from his disciples ten years of close 
study in his atelier, together with a profound knowledge 
of history, literature, and science... .. Too many of 


oO 
our sculptors are ful'y persuaced that statuary demands | 


nothing more of them than the knowledge of superficial 
forms, the study of antiques, and the education of the 
hand. Those among contemporary artists who have not 
been content with this slender baggage, nor seen in 
ampler acquisitions d to their originality, have 
no reason to repent of this. Their works have an unmis- 
takeable and readily recognized stamp upon them,” 


In days when shallow rough-and-ready critics, 
or would-be critics, amongst us are endeavouring 
to reduce all pictorial and sculptural art to the 
level of mere clever and exact imitation, it is 
well to give as wide as possible a circulation to 
any well-jadged and temperate protest in the 
opposite direction. At the same time it is gratify- 
ing to learn that this disdain of general educa- 
tion is not the same in all branches of art. 
“ Les architectes sont ordinairement fort portés 
a s’instruire. Ces nuances trouvent leur raison 
d’étre dans l'ensemble des connaissances trés 
variées que réclame architecture.” This view 
of architecture, as the art which more than any 
other deals in recondite and abstract sources of 
beauty, not even cognisable save by a well- 
educated mind, has been so often and so strongly 
insisted upon in these colamns, and is yet so 
little generally recognized, that it ia quite re- 
freshing to meet it again in the pages of what 
has been termed the “first review in Karope.” 





| having 


of art. and provision for art-instruction, M. 
d@’Henriet is not, however, blind to the evils 
attendant on governmental interference :— 

“ Our architects,” he says, ‘* wait but the word to give 
proofs of their invention, their knowledge, and their 
teste. But they have hitherto been too much restrained 
and hampered by the caprices imposed on them by 
(Government) commissions ; we have made an administra- 
tive architecture. Those artists who are not sufficiently 
pliable are removed, and repiaced by others more amenable 
to discipline. The painters have not passed under the 
yoke to the same extent, but we could mention those, 
nevertheless, who have abode in their tents rather than 
submit to conditions which seemed to them 


And elsewhere he observes,— 


“ The mistake of the administration has been ‘to get 
into the habit of domineering over everything; the mis- 
take of the artists has been to end im accepting this as the 
natural order of things. Art is not a hothouse plant, 
receiving as a beneficent dew the favours of Power.” . . 

“ That art may attain its brightest bloom, it is not 
necessary to contrive for the artist easy beginnings and 
pleasant paths; art puts up ill with such niceties. We 
can connect it with the throne, as bas been said, in placing 
it under the hand of an administrator or of a soldier; 
but we shail not by such means give it a more racy flavour 
(plus de séve),” 


Tn all which is wisdom. M. d’Henriet, be it 
observed, dates the popularising of art in France 
from 1789, before which there had never been 
any public exhibition save for academicians, 
whose works were hung “ parrang d’ancienneté ;” 
other painters having to content themselves with 
an annual exhibition in the open air, on the 
place Dauphine, and which lasted two hours. It 
is possible, however, to have too much even of 

iotism in art, if we are to believe the state- 
ment, that some years ago the competitors for 
the prize for medallion designs in the French 
Academy were invited to represent la France 
dotant UV Algérie de puits artésiens. “Tl faut sup- 
poser chez un artiste les facultés d’abstraction 
bien developpées pour lui imposer cette patrio- 
tique, mais froide allégorie.” Truly! 

In the second part of the article, devoted to 
the art schools of other nations, we read that 
“Angleterre,” which has done a good deal 
lately for popular instruction in drawing, seems 
little inclined at present to encourage art-study 
of a higher kind. Then follows some account of 
the Royal Academy, where among other things 
the writer notices the “ fait characteristique ” 
that the “jeunes gens, 4 moins qu’ils ne soient 
mariés,” are not admitted till their twentieth 
year into the studio where “ one draws” from a 
living model “de sexe feminin.” We might re- 
tort by a hint at some “‘faits characteristiques,” 
as to the choice of subjects in French art; still 
it must be admitted that our national character 
jhas in it a good deal of that false modesty 
| called “ pradishness,” and which is certainly a 
quality very mach adverse to a due appreciation 
of art. More astonishing is the reason assigned 
for the fact (if it be a fact) that the most pro- 
mising of our art-stadents do not go mach to 
Rome to complete their education, as the French 
do, Why, does the reader think? “Les Anglais 
ont si peu de goat pour ce qui est Papiste!” We 
venture to assure M. d’Henriet that our art- 
students do not trouble their heads much either 
about the Pope or Exeter Hall. 

Bat what follows is worse still :—“ Those who 
travel for the most part return very much as 
they set out: they know more, they have seen 
more; but they have very little changed their 
manner. L’art étranger n’a guére prise sur le 
Sazon.” Thinking of some of the developments 
of “Vart étranger,” we are minded to say, 
“ Thank God for that, at all events.” But which 
manner does our French critic mean to say that 
we do not change? For we have twenty at 
least. And, seriously, the charge, coming from 
a Frenchman, is surely open to a retort of tu 
quoque. If there be one nation more than 
another which is bound down in its art to cer- 
tain national types, which is incapable of judging 
of works of art save by its own national stan- 
dard, that nation is the French. Our own fault 
is much more in the other direction, viz.—that 
we have no fixed path and no national style 
(unless a general absence of style be accepted as 
such); and French artists might with some 
justice bring against our art the charge made by 
Wordsworth against their own literature, as 


** No code, 
No master spirit, no determined road.” 


But to return to M. d’ Henriet’s comments upon 
us, which we will give as far possible in his own 
words. If it be true that a considerable number 
of our artists go to study in France and Belgium, 
they are none the better for it, for 


unreason- 








when they return the last thing they think of is 





es nasa 
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of grand studies or beautiful compositions. 
“Tis s’entendent avec un marchand, et pro- 
duisent couramment la peinture que réclament 
les acheteurs.” We wish that examples of the 
truth of this statement were more exceptional 
than we fear they are. “ Ils se complaisent aux 
effets de lumitre dure et intense, comme les 
Russes du nord.” (He means that there is some 
light and atmosphere in our landscape.) “Tis 
ont en bien et en mal certains préjugés esthétiques 
malaisés & déraciner.”” This, we sadly fear, is as 
true a remark as ever was made: but “esthetics” 
never were our strong point; it was because we 
had not the thing that we thought it well to 
borrow the name from Germany. “ Ils detestent 
de toutes leurs forces la sauvage peinture des) 
Espagnols, et s'éprennent d’une ardente passion | 
pour deux Francais d'Italie, Poussin et le) 
Lorrain.” Here, the good man is dreaming, and | 
has gone back thirty or forty years. Has he, 
ever seen a picture of Vicat Cole’s, and will he; 
show us where Mr. Cole is indebted to “ Poussin | 
et le Lorrain ;” or Mr. Graham, or Mr. M‘Whirter | 
either, for that matter. He thinks we excel in 
painting animals, which we execute “avec pne | 
grande sincérité,’ and in genre and landscape 
(we camnot return the latter compliment), and in 





the representation also, notably, of fields of corn} THE march and movement of scientific and 


artists to try the same tours de force, a8, for 
instance, in the of “ Sabrina,” in this 
year’s Academy, a subject fit only for painting 
or very low relief. 

M. d’Henriet cannot conceal, however, that 
the “monopoly of art is no longer with his 
nation.” Stranger artists come to France 
nowadays already formed, and merely to consult 
her traditions and perfect themselves in prac- 
tical details. This, however, only proves that 
the general level of art education is rising, and 
M. d’ Henriet and his colleagues will never have 
the bad grace to feel hurt at this. Their 
superiority, if more disputed, will not be less 
glorious than before. “Ce que nous devons 
désirer, c'est non pas de nous enorgueillir d’une 
supériorité solitaire, mais platét nons montrer 
les premiers parmi nos pairs. C’est la formule 
de )’émulation moderne.” And with this mag- 
nanimous and consoling sentiment we will close 
our remarks, before we feel tempted to spoil its 
effect by any poor words of our own. 











SCIENCE AND ART. 
TEACHING UNDER GOVERNMENT. 





third, in the most arbitrary and absard manner, 
and do not appear to be aware of the fatility of 
such ing. 
In naval architecture, Mr. W. B. Baskcomb, 
the examiner, remarks on the rough character of 
the sketches, which ought to have been drawn 
neatly to scale, and on the attempts made to 
answer questions without the indispensable aid 
of diagrams; and remarks, that “ the teachers, 
therefore, would do well to enjoin upon their 
pupila neatness and accuracy in drawing.” Of 
what use are teachers who require this advice ? 
The examiner in elementary mathematics and 
theoretical mechanics, Mr. B. M. Cowie, com. 
plains that “ young men are sent into examination 
who ought not to beallowed to try. Their know. 
ledge is so small that they merely give trouble 
with no corresponding advantage to themselves.” 
“Some candidates do not. seem to understand 
that when a proposition is stated it is to be 
proved, not assumed.” Mr. Cowie remarks on 
these defects as indicative of defective teaching. 
In applied mechanics, Mr. Anderson observes 
that the general result of the last examination 
can barely be considered satisfactory ; and that, 
from remarks made in several of the papers, 
it would appear that many of the students were 
scarcely prepared for the questions that wera 


in which one can count the ears (moissons dont artistic education throughout the United King-| put tothem. In geology, Mr. Ramsay remarks 


; 


on peut compter les épis). Oh! M. d’Henriet, 


‘ 


dom is indicated by the annual reports of the | that a considerable number of the pupils do not 


f donc! We can laugh at that, though; but, Science and Art Department of the Committee _ know the meaning of the words genus and species. 
alas! “Quand ils abordent Vhistorie, ils sont of Council on Education, Of these the sixteenth In physical geography, Professor Ansted says, 


plus de médiocres.” Thinking of Mr. Ward, we has just been issued, under the signature of , “I have been ob 


should like to be a little more indignant than we Lord De Grey and Ripon, and Mr. W. E. Forster, 


find ourselves able to be at this jadgment; but and a copious appendix enables the reader to 


' 


to reject nearly one-third 
of the candidates ;” and gives evidence “ proving 
that the teaching has confined to mere 


the remembrance of certain paintings “on the check the accuracy of the inferences which their cram.” “ It would not be difficult to point out 


line ” at the Academy checks ns. 


“ Pour lordships have drawn from the reports of their 5 


V’architecture, on en est resté par-dela le detroit , various subordinates. 


4 Vart ogival de Normandie,” as, indeed, we 


} 
The results of the efforts to promote education | 


know to our cost; and there we suppose it will of a technical nature may be viewed under two 


rest, until every bit of plate-tracery has been | aspects—the absolute and the relative. 
sketched and reproduced a score of times, when | as 
| to feel content with our position among educa- 


it wili be time to turn to something else. 


In sculpture we have done nothing but a few, ting nations, 


As far 
the first is concerned, we have no great cause 


The total number of pupils in- 


ststues “ hors ligne,” some of which, when one , cluded in “every institution in which scientific 


sees them in public places, “appellent involon- | i 
tairement le sourire.” Our best works, let us say, | must be held to be limited to those educational 


instruction is given” (of course, the expression 


are not in “ public places,” and some of the worst , establishments which come under the purview 
of those which are have not been the work of of the official examiners), is stated at 16,010 for 
Englishmen, both which facts M. d’Henriet, the year 1868. The grand total of persons 


ought to have known if he went into the subject taught drawing through the agency of the 


at all. Looking to the sculpture-room of the) 


Academy this year, however, we cannot but join | Now if these numbers be 
him in wondering at the poor estate of the art tioned to the population of the United Kingdom, 
amongst us, particularly seeing, as he says, that th 


Department, during the same year, was 117,000. 
regarded as propor- | 


e advantage hitherto derived from the labours 


we have in the British Museum the very finest of the “Department,” can only be called 


of ancient models ready to hand. As to the m 


painters, he thinks they have some reason to 


complain that they have not what they want. | about 260,000. 


“ Les galeries publiques sont fort incomplétes, et | 
dans les galeries particuliéres, véritables pro- | 
prictés féodales, il est difficile d’étre autorisé i. 
faire des études.” 

So much for the critic of the Revue des deuz 
Mondes on the state of English art. If his | 


views are strongly tinctured by that national | gy 


vanity which belongs as much to French artists | 
as to English shopkeepers, and that thorongh | 
persuasion of the unassailable position of their 


own échool of art which characterises all Gallic p 


, and in the elements of natural philosophy and 


icroscopic. 
The population of the Canton of Zarich is 
Tn the year 1864, 25,797 
scholars, between the ages of seven and thirteen, 
attended the communal day-schools. Every 


one of these scholars is instructed in drawing, 


of geometry as well as in the mother tongue, 
arithmetic, history, geography, hand-writing, 
mnastics, and singing. The contrast thas 
presented to our own country is striking. On 
the other hand, our science students have in- 
creased since 1860 no less than thirtyfold, 500 
upils only, in nine schools, having been under 


pecial cases where the teaching has been 
ceedingly bad.” 

In animal physiology and zoology, Professor 
Haxley, after some dry remarks on the spelling 
and grammar of the candidates, says, that many 
of them exhibit obvious signs of having under- 
gone the process of grinding instead of instruc- 
tion, a defect arising from slovenly teaching. 
Bat we must take occasion to differ widely 
from the view expressed by Prof. Haxley as to the 


proper outline of instruction in this de 


of science. He thinks it is “‘ to be regretted that 
any attempt should be made to teach zoology to 
whohave not already passed in | pet snd '. 


‘and, at lowest, in the second class.” 


y 
is to be regarded merely in the light of an 


accomplishment, or of a subsidiary portion of 


the special study of the pure surgeon, or even of 
the physician, this view is very tenable. But we 
hold that the range and function of education in 
natural history, botany, as well as zoology, is far 
wider and more lofty. Oneof the greatest thinkers 
of modern times bas pointed ont an invariable 
donble relation of all branches of homan thought 
and study which can, since the distinction hasbeen 
made evident, never be neglected with propriety. 
He has shown, and all experience of tuition con- 
firms him, that formal knowledge invariably pre- 
cedes physical know Thus formal astro- 
nomy had attained a high degree of comparative 
perfection long before Newton laid the bases of 
physical astronomy. The apparent movement 
of the heavenly bodies had been mastered and 
reduced to matter of calculation long before 


artists, whether musicians, architects,or painters, instruction in that year. In 1867 the number man raised the question of gravitation, or com- 
it is yet instructive to see how our art-education was 10,230, which has been subsequently in- prehended the laws of motion, In thesame way 
and its results appear in the eyes of people so’ creased by 50 per cent. The number of persons the knowledge of the forms of life described by 


peculiarly gifted in systematising as the French | t 


have always been, and who, with whatever 
shortcomings from restricted and narrow sym-_ 
pathies, have at least the credit, more than 
any other nation, of seeing clearly what | 
they want to do, and devising deliberate 
and well-considered means to that end. As 
to la France, need we say that she is tole-| 
rably safe, in the eyes of our critic? In| 
painting she has names which “ certainly will | 
yield to none in the estimation of posterity,” | 
and we will leave posterity to decide the point 
accordingly, not without suspicion that the 
verdict may be as M d’Henriet thinks. In 
sculpture “nous tenons elirement le premier 
rang,” a happy confidence which we allude to in 
order to supplement an observation occurrin 

immediately afterwards. The writer ideuraetved 
that certain critics wish to place the con- 
temporary school of Italian sculpture by the side 
of that f gh alte is mannered, 
wanting in eur, &c., h M, d’Henriet 
admits ita exceeding “ Tain * (habilité) ; 
“mais est-ce surtout de l’habilité qu’on demande 
ps ea Senne not; and we 
can ly regret lar admiration 
lavished on such prodections ts, Monti’s “ 





of Sorrow ” should have tempted any of our own | the 


' against 179,9541. 6s. 1d. in 1867. 


Sleep | seales, and will 


aught drawing in 1867 was 105,529, giving an | 
increase of about 11} per cent. for the year now | 
under consideration. The expenditure of the | 
Department, exclusive of the yote for the 
Geological survey, was 198,7011. 5s. 11d. in 1868, 


When we descend from the statements 
of the Report to the details sent in by the pro- 
fessional examiners and printed in the appendix, 
we become more and more im with the 
conviction that the very bases of a satisfactory 
re i a pm education have yet to be 

. . Bradley, in reporting on examina- 
tions in lactate and solid geometry, 
machine wing, and building construction, 
complains that “the pupils in the various 
schools bave apparently only been . set to 
copy diagrams, without having the prin- 
ciples of building construction explained to 
them ;” and that, “as on previous occasions, the 
candidates have shown a reckJess disregard of 
the general instructions placed on the paper.” 
position iets eopteiaed Stopesky Exitanneaae 

is i to i 
They often ger Ent cf 
different parts of their ago apres ; ; 





the zoologist must always far precede the know- 


ledge of function and of i , which 
constitute the province of the physiologist. The 
intelligence of even the children is to 


be stimulated, in the most natural and wholesome 
manner, by directing their attention to the com- 
mon, but no less divinely taught, phenomena of 
animal life. The wisest of English men regarded 
natural history as a subject fit to form one of the 
very bases of grceral ecaontive, ana he seals” 

of instraction in i 
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wonders of the animal kingdom have lived, and 
thought, and written, whose science was con- 
fined to that of form, and habit, and abode. 
Buffon, with all his drawbacks, is a better text- 
book for saath ng oe period of education, than 
Owen, wit ui ian term a 
man of whom Pg ence . a eae 
except in terms of the highest , and in 
words of the most outlandish sound. We shall 
much if Professor Huxley’s view be 
allowed to influence the course of tuition, and 
thus infallibly to stifle the study of natural 
history throughout the country. 

It will be obseryed that a ible differ- 
ence is to be detected between the tone of the 
reports of the professional examiners and of the 
more permanent officers of the Department. To 
a certain extent such a difference is neither 
unnatural nor unjustifiable. In all cases in 
which difficulties have to be overcome it is 
necessary, in order to form a fair judgment of 
the degree of success which has been attained, 
to hear the accounts given by those who have 
actual experience of the struggle. Captain 


Appendix G contains the report, by Sir Robert 
Kane, of the Royal College of Boience for 
Ireland ; and thgt of Dr. Sidney, the secretary. 
The council have arranged for the admission, 
under certain conditions, of female students to 
the lectures of the professors. The propriety of 
this step is evinced by the fact that a young lady 
took the first prize in the class of pure mathe- 
matics. The council rely, as the true test of the 
value of the college, not on the number of 
pupils who have gone through the curriculum, 
but on the practical success and tried efficiency of 


facturer to found 30 scholarships of the annual 
value of 1001, each, dated 18th March, 1868, is 
to be found at page 7 of the Fifteenth Report of 
the Department, together with the acceptance 
by the Lords of the Committee, and the memo- 
randum drawn up by Mr. Whitworth for the 
guidance of the competitors. The Sixteenth 
Report contains the text of a “ deed of covenants 
and trusts for founding 60 exhibitions of 251. 
each, and 30 scholarships of 1007. per annum 
each,” This indenture is entered into between 
Joseph Whitworth and his Grace John Winston 
Spencer-Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, K.G.,| the students. Such a mode of challenging the 
es Lord President of the Privy Council, and| verdict of the public demands a very hearty 
President of the Committee of il on Edn- | acquiescence. The programme of the educational 























cation. It is followed by the ations for the | arrangement for the session 1868-69 is included 
examination, in May, 1869, any of Her |in the 


The Royal Dublin Society consisted, on the 
8lst of December, 1868, of 1,084 members. 
Lectures on musical and sensitive flames, on the 
diseases of cattle, and on painting, have been 
delivered on the invitation of the council, and 
the twelfth annual examination for general and 
commercial certificates of merit resulted in the 


Majesty’s subjects under 26 years of age; by a 
statement of Mr. Whitworth’s examination in 
the use of tools ; and by a summary of the replies 
received from the towns and educational insti- 
tutions to which the 60 exhibitions of 251. each 
for the year 1868 were offered. With the excep- 


tion of Chester College, which found “ no eligible 





Donelly’s report is an endeavour to “ correct | 
several inaccurate impressions which appear to | 
exist with regard to the action of the Depart- 
ment, some of which have found expression in | 
the report of the committee of the House of 
Commons of last session on Scientific Instruc- 
tion.” It is well, however, to bear in mind that, | 
while the abilities and devotion of the higher | 
and more responsible officers of the Board may | 
be deserving of the warmest commendation, the | 
personnel on which they have had to work (as 
regards teachers no Jess than scholars), has often 
been of the rudest and most unprepared descrip- 
tion; so that we may at the same moment de- 
plore the actual state of things, and pay a just 
tribute to those who are endeavouring to ame- 
liorate it; and to whom, in great measure, is due 
the improvement which has already taken place. 

With regard to the Art-schools, we are not 
furnished with the same means of forming an 
unbiassed opinion as to their condition and pro- 
gress that is afforded with reference to instruc- 
tion in science. The re of Mr. Bowler, the 
Official inspector for art, is of the nature of an 
index or summary, not at all of a criticism or 
appreciation of results. The returns from the 
various schools give merely details of attendances, 
of expenditure, and of prizes obtained. It is 
much to be desired that, in future reports, all 
the officers should be directed to adopt an intel- 
ligible and exhaustive mode of numeration. We 
have long and copious tables, which not only 
fail to give to the ordinary reader the informa- 
tion which might be readily supplied by the aid 
of this small additional trouble, but which can 
hardly be fully intelligible to the Committee of 
Council, in the absence of such distinct num- 
bering. At all events, the labour of forming 
any distinct abstract idea of the import of the 
tables is considerably anu by this want of 
precision. Ifthe Report of Mr. Iselin, in which 
each institution inspected by him is clearly and 
distinctly numbered, be compared with the List 
of Science Schools in Appendix B, and with the 
whole of the series of tables and reports of 
Appendix C, the justice of the above remark 
will become very clearly apparent. 

An admirable step has been taken with a view 
of imparting precision and tact to the examina- 
tions which are conducted simultaneously over 
the country under the superintendence of local 
committees, by means of papers by the 
examiners of the Department. ny members 
of these committees are altogether without ex- 
perience as to the duties of an examiner, and in 
the course of 1,150 examinations many mistakes 
and irregularities have consequently occurred. 
Great hardship is thus entailed on both teachers 
and pupils; and that the more so because the 
payments of the former depend on results. The 
late Government, therefore, arranged with the 
Commander-in-Chief that the services of a 
certain number of officers of the Royal Engi- 
neers, who were stationed in different parts of the 
country, should be rendered available by way of 
counselling and supervising the actionof the local 
committees; and the experiment, the present 
Report states, has been successful. “ At 
@ comparatively small cost, and without inter- 
fering with their ordinary duties, these officers 
rendered much assistance to the local commit- 
tees, and exercised a most wholesome supervision 
over @ large ion of the examinations.” 

The results of the munificent gift of Mr. Whit- 
worth come for the first time into the province 
of the annual report of the Department. The 





' of tools, because it is the first example within 


granting of twenty-seven general certificates, 
and three commercial certificates, to thirty out 
of seventy-five persons who applied to be 
examined. The library has been open to the 
public on 283 week days, from eleven o’clock a.m, 
to six o’clock p.m., and on 228 evenings. The 
botanic garden and museum have been main- 
tained in good order. A large zoological 
collection from Utrecht,has been added to the 
natural history museum, besides other valuable 
additions of fossils, and of zoological, botanical, 
hammer and chisel, the file, or the furge. Ex-|and mineralogical specimens. In addition to 
amples are, to square up (with the axe) a block | these educational steps, the society held during 
of wood 1 ft. long and 6 in. diameter; to make | the year four exhibitions,—one in the spring, of 
a box 18 in. long by 9 in. wide, by 9 in. deep, | breeding cattle and poultry, a show of horses at 
planed up true, and the joints dovetailed | Midsummer, a show of breeding sheep in autumn, 
together; to chip a piece of cast-iron 6 in. square | and a show of fat cattle, farm and dairy produce, 
over one of its surfaces ready for filing ; to file up | and poultry, in winter. 
true a wrought-iron hexagonal } in. nut; and to{ The Royal Zoological Society of Ireland, the 
make the head of ahammer. The workman who | gardens of which have been visited by 127,000 
reads this paper will not only at once under- | persons during the year, and the Royal Hibernian 
stand it, but will also see that it has been written | Academy of Arts, with a modest expenditure of 
by a master. 4671., close the list of annual reports. Appendix L 
With reference to the Royal School of Mines, | gives “a statement of the expenditure of the 
Sir Roderick Murchison calls attention to the | several divisions of the Science and Art Depart- 
inadequacy of accommodation in the Metallur-| ment of the United Kingdom,” from which we 
gical Laboratory, as well as in the Royal College| gather that the expenditure for the year ending 
of Chemistry, and to the report of Dr. Frank- 3lst March, 1869, has been 165,0120. 12s. 5d., 
land as to the great advantages over this and that the total national outlay on industrial 
country, in that description of educational | education, from Ist April, 1853, to 3lst March, 
establishment, which, during the last thirty | 1869, has been 1,324,4827. 6s. 7}d. 
ears, “have been possessed by Germany, 
rance, Switzerland, and Belgium.” The 
Prussian Government has recently expended 
more than 70,0001. in two magnificent chemi- 
cal laboratories in Berlin and Bonn. The 
Government of Saxony has laid out 12,0000. 
in the building (exclusive of land or 
fittings) of a laboratory in Leipzig. The 
Federal Government of Switzerland recently 
built a new chemical porte? of instruction in 
Zarich at a cost of 20,0007. In our own college 


candidate,” the offer is, in every instance, more 
or less gratefully accepted. We call attention 
more particularly to the examination in the use 





















































our knowledge of an attempt to combine the 
precision of scholastic regulation with the tra- 
ditional, practical, master-and-apprentice re- 
lation, of the craftsman and his teacher. 
Every candidate is required to perform one or 
more of certain clearly-specified pieces of work, 
with either the axe, the saw and plane, the 








THE CONTRACTION OR SHRINKING OF 
TIMBER. 


In a “Cantor Lecture” on Applied Mechanics, 
delivered by Mr. John Anderson, C.E., at the 
Society of Arts, some information was given on 
the contraction of timber, which calls for trans- 


ference to our Fag a 
Notwithstanding the extent to which timber is 
“the number of students working daily has been | used in the mechanical arts, it is singular that 
about 45, while the building does not possess|the natural law by which the contraction or 
sufficient accommodation for more than 20.” | shrinking of wood is governed is too much disre- 
The laboratory of the Royal School of Mines is| garded in practical operations. It is a subject 
“not adapted for more than nine or ten; at| which seems to have been entirely neglected by 


present 15 students are at work, and 12 have| writers on the subject, for I am not aware of any 
been refused admission.” book that explains the subject fully, and have 
Appendix D contains 113 pages on the subject | only met with one individual (Mr. Wilson, of 
of the South Kensington Museum. Patricroft), who has thoroughly studied it as a 
Appendix E gives the Annual Report of the | philosophical question, and reduced it into the 
Director-General of the Geological Survey, the | every-day unerring practice of his own works. 
Museum of Practical Geology, the Royal School|The wretched state of the floors, doors, and 
of Mines, and the Mining Record Office, for the} shutters in many of the London houses too 
year 1868. The staff of the Survey has been | plainly gives ample and complete evidence of our 
augmented by 33 new surveyors, making a total of | persistent disobedience of the law, more especially 
57 persons. In England 2,152 square miles of | in this quarter, and the only hopeful consolation 
country have been agra aa! surveyed. In| is that we do not go unpunished, as the penalty 
Scotland 628} square miles; in Ireland 1,033 | inflicted may in time lead to improvement. 
square miles. Nearly 7,000 species of fossils} An examination of the end section of any 
have passed through the hands of the palswonto- | exogenous tree, such as the beech or oak, will 
logist. The visitors to the Museum of Practical | show the general arrangement of its structure. 
Geo have numbered 49,132, against 43,402 | It consists of a mass of longitudinal fibrous tubes 
in 1867. Index maps, showing the state both of| arranged in i ciroles that are bound 
the 1 in. and of the 6 in. surveys in England, | together by means of radical strings or shoots, 
Scotland, and Ireland, are conveniently appended | which have been variously named ; they are the 
to the report. “silver grains” of the carpenter, or the “‘ medul- 
Professor Archer reports, in Appendix F, on| lary rays” of the botanist, and are in reality the 
the Condition and Progress of the Edinburgh | same as end wood, and have to be considered as 
Museum of Science and Art’ for 1868; which’ such, just as much so as the longitudinal woody 
fibre, in order to understand its action. From 
this it will be seen that the lateral contraction 
or collapsing of the longitudinal porous or tubular 
a of the structure cannot take place without 
first crushing the medullary he hence the 
effeet of the shrinking finds reli splitting in 


artisans’ lectures, commenced in December, 
wre Darn epee otter pharm 
and attended by 2,566 persons up to the énd 
the series of courses in March last. : 
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another directicn, namely, in radial lines from 
the centre, parallel with the medullary rays, 
thereby enabling the tree to maintain its full 
diameter, as shown in fig.1. If the entire 





Fre. 1, 
mass of tubular fibre composing the tree 
were to contract bodily, then the medullary 
rays would of necessity have to be crushed 
in the radial direction to enable it to take place, 


seasoning and ing, it would then be 
found ‘nk the middle of the board would still 
retain original thickness, from the resistance 
of the medullary rays, while it would be gradu- 
ally reduced in thickness towards the edges for 
want of su: and the entire breadth of the 


plant wonld be the same as it was at first, for 








and the timber would thus be as much injured | 
in proportion as would be the case in crushing 
the wood in the longitudinal direction. If such 
an oak or beech tree is cut into four quarters, 
by passing the saw twice through the centre at 
right angles, before the contracting and splitting 
have commenced, the lines a, ¢, and c, b, in fig. 2 





Fra. 2. 
would be of the same length, and at right angles 
to each other, or, in the technical language of 
the workshop, they would be square ; but, after 
being stored in a dry place, say for a year, it 
would then be seen that a great change had 
taken place both in the form and in some of the 
dimensions ; the lines ¢, a, and c, b, would be the 
game length as before, but it would have con- 
tracted from a to b very considerably, and the 
two lines c, a, and cb, would not be at right 
angles to each other by the portion here shown 
in black in fig. 3. The medullary rays are thus 
a 





Fre, 3. 
brought closer by the collapsing of the vertical 
fibre. But, supposing that six parallel saw-cutsare 
passed throngh the tree so as to form it into 
seven planks, as shown im fig. 4, let us pee 





Fie, 4, 
whet weld be the behaviour of the several 
planke. Take the centre plank firet, After due 





Then, taking the planks at each side of the 
centre, by the same law their change and 
behaviour would be quite different ; they would 
still retain their original thickness at the centre, 
but wonld be a little reduced on each edge 
throughout, but the side next to the heart of the 
tree would be pulled round or partly cylindrical, 
while the outside would be the reverse, or hollow, 
and the plank would be considerably narrower 
throughont its entire length, more especially on 
the face of the hollow side, all due to the want 
of support. Selecting the next two planks, they 
would be found to have lost none of their thick- 
ness at the centre, and very little of their 
thickness at the edges, but very much of their 
breadth as planks, and would be curved round on 
the heart side and made hollow on the outside. 
Supposing some of these planks to be cut up 
into squares when in the green state, the shape 
that these squares would assume, after a period 
of seasoning, would entirely depend on the part 
of the tree to which they belonged : the greatest 
alteration would be parallel with the medullary 
rays. Thus, if the square was near the outside, 
the effect wonld be as shown in fig. 6, namely, 





to contract in the direction from a to b, and 
after a year or two it would be thus, as seen in 
fig. 7, the distance between c and a being nearly 
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Fic. 7. 


the same as they were before, but the other two 
are brought by the amount of their contraction 
closer togetber. By understanding this natural 
law, it is comparatively easy to know the future 





behaviour of a board or plank by carefully ex- 
amining the end wood, in order to ascertain the | 
part.of the log from which it has been cut, as_ 
the angle of the ring growths and the medullary | 
rays will show thus, as in fig. 8. If a plank has 
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this appearance it will evidently show to have 
been cut from the outside, and for many years 
it will gradually shrink all to the breadth, while 
the next plank, shown 














Fie. 9. 


close to the centre or heart of the tree, where it 
will not shrink to the breadth but to a varying 
thickness, with the full dimensions in the middle, 
but tapering to the edges, and the planks on the 
right and Jeft will give a mean, but with the 
centre sides curved round, and the outside still 
aa ssl 
e foregoing remarks apply more i 

to the stronger exogenons woods, such as sts 
oak, and the stronger home firs, The softer 
woods, such as yellow pine, are governed by the 
same Jaw, but in virtue of their softness another 
law comes into force, which to some degree 
affects their behaviour, as the contracting power 


crush the softer 





of the tubular wood bas sufficient strength to| Com 





to some extent, 
and hence the, primary law ia a0 far modified, 


the foregoing reasons, and as shown in fig, 5. pet 





house, No. 1, had gone in the usual manner, 
while the other three houses were withont a 


shrinkage from top to bottom. As Solomon saya, 
“ Wisdom is profitable to direct.” 

A similar want of correct knowledge of the 
natural figure and properties of the structure of 
wood, such as the oak, is constant! 
the imperfect painting to resemble wood, as 


i 


to have each of ita six sides planed and polished, 
in order to make plain their several features. 
The house-painter would then see what nature 
really is, and thus save us from the ridicule of 
other nations, when we mix up “ silver grains” 
aud all the other natural features upon one side 
of a board or panel. 








NOTES DOWN EAST. 


Urwarps of two years ago, we drew attention 
to the bad and ruinous condition of many of the 
London steam wharfs. Our remarks led tothe 
condempation of some of them, and the reforming 
of others. One of the latest instances was the 
St. Katherine’s Wharf, belonging to the Genera} 
Steam Navigation . ‘This wharf and its 
stores, afier we had drawn notice to its unsafe state 
for shipping purposes, was at once shut up, on due 
investigation by the Government and harbour 
authorities ; and at the cost of several thousands 
a new wharf and stores were erected, which 
wharf and stores were again opened for shipping 
traffic lastantumn. The General Steam Naviga- 
tion Company during the rebuilding were obliged 
to rent the use of the British and Foreign Wharf. 
The Irongate Wharf Company, whose stores were 
beside that of its neighbour, was supposed in the 
interim to have reaped a harvest of profit, 
to the other’s loss, during its forced removal. 
Negotiations, however, were entered into by the 
General Steam Navigation Company with the 
landowners of the Irongate Wharf Company, 
which resulted in the purchase of the latter, 
over the heads of the present lessees, at the 
expiration of the lease, which takes place in 
about a year’s time. The consequence is that 
the Irongate Wharf Company, whose term & 
unex , has come under an interdict similar 
tothe St. Katherine’s Company, from the similar 
reason that ite landing stage and stores are 10 
the same unsafe state for traffic, as was its next- 
door neighbour before its condemnation. 

Aj has sprung up between the com- 
panies, and Saturday, 7th, was the last day om 
which sailings were allowed to take place from 
the Irongate Wharf. The company of the 
latter removed on Monday their shipping traffic 
to the place known as Hoare’s Wharf, but now 
dubbed the “ Hermitage Wharf,” having already, 
in anticipation of their removal, some 
freer in connexion with it beside Hoares 
ee for the rebuilding c< their a 

temporary wooden ing-stage is 
erected, and the foundations are being laid for 
the new Hermitage Wharf. 5 

A litigation between the companies is set 
only likely, but certain to ensue. The Irongate 
Company accuse the General Steam Navigation 

pany of leading to the rninous state of the 
wharf it is forced to.Jeave, by the incaution® 
method of piling adopted by the builder em- 
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ployed, which they aver led to the shaken con- 
dition of the stores and landing, now about 
changing hands. This charge is denied by 
new purchasers, who aver that it is only a set-off 
made by the retiri 
paying of damages, for not giving up the stores 
in the same condition in which they received 
them when first ocoupied them. The 
General Steam Navigation Company, however, 
in view of their future possession, have thought 
it advisable to take steps for the better safety of 
the building and leasing of their new purchase. 
80 they have accordingly commenced sinking a 
row of piling some feet out in the bed of the 
river, with the intention of constructing a jetty 
in front, or in continuation of the present - 
ing; thereby forming a bulwark or breastwork 
against the farther spread of the present 
landing-stage or the certain dropping asunder 
of the stones. Apparently much of its ruinous 
condition is owing to proper care not haying 
been taken in the coustruction of the new 
St. Katherine’s Wharf. Had the landing-stage 
been brought out further into the bed of the 
river, the effects of the heavy pile driving would 
not have shaken the foundation of the landing- 
stage and stores of the Irongate Wharf. 

The several wharfs along the river by 
Wapping are in anything but a good con- 
dition. They want a thorough overhauling, and 
we would advise an inspection of them at once 
by those whose duty it is to see after these 
matters. Without going down so far as Barking 
Creek, the Thames Conserv would find on 
the beach of “ Wapping Old Stairs,” at low- 
water mark, a sufficient depth of indescribable 
“ dirt-bed,” to use a geological phrase, to afford 
those practical chemists and deodorisers work 
for a season to examiuve and pronounce upon. 

In connexion with east-end matters, we may 
remark, the Thames Tunnel, which has ceased 
to be a footway, is fast assuming the appear- 
ance of the usual underground railway. The 
rails ae ou ~ side, and the other is in the 
course of laying. In the necessary cutting and 
levelling it has been discovered that the ‘hen 
dation of the tunnel and the structure altogether 
is a great deal stronger and more. securely built 
than had been supposed, thereby evidencing the 
sagacity and skill of the elder Brunel. 

The Tower Subway is being pushed on ener- 
getically. At the opening shafts, on Tower-hill, 
the engines are constantly at work in lifting ex- 
cavated matter, and lowering materials of con- 
struction. 








SHAM STONE WESLEYAN CHURCH IN 
NEW ZEALAND. 


A LARGE church for the Wesleyans has been 
erected in Wellington, New Zealand, Mr. C. 
Tringham, architect. About 3,000/. have been 
Spent on it, with what little wisdom will be seen 
from the following flaming account written by 
one connected with the erection of it, and proud 
of what has been done :— 


**T have enclosed to you a view ofa new Wesleyan Church 

Pepe gan rs na eity, which I a you — 

ring out in re to show the progress o 
architeotare in the colon . The building iteelf is uni- 
versally acknowledged to be the finest church in any of the 
Australian colonies, 

I will give you a brief account of it, The style is 
Gothic; the main building is 100 ft. long by 58 ft.; the 
sides and front have panelled buttresses; the tower and 
spire stand in the centre of the front, 90 ft. high and 
15 ft. wide, with tracery windows in front, with stained 
glass, Round the spire are louvre boarded frames, with 
pret and turret and finials. There is a highly-orna- 
m™ parapet running along the sides. The inside has a 
gallery all round, with handsome F ppncocey work and 
columas, with arches beautifully carved, which give a very 
handsome effect to the interior. The pulpit stands on 
ap columns, and has i carved panels all round. 

cost of the pulpit will be nearly 2007, The whole of 
the building is erected in wood, and is sanded to imitate 
stone work. The building cost about 3,000/, There are 
three handsome porches, with turret and finials, and 
carved work over each, The church will accommodate 
1,000 people. The wholeof the inside is varnished and 
Bantee, Spry be centre only, which is a Gothic ellipse. 
pe of the main building is 46 ft. Mr. Corbett was 


A more distressing example of “sham” could 
scarcely be quoted ; and the Wellington Inde- 
pendent describes the church as “ undoubtedly 
one of the finest in the colony.” Years hence, 
when its architect and con ion have learnt 
to understand the absurdity of the structure, it 
will iene there with its sham buttresses and 
pinnacles, an object of ridicule, and, let us s 
@ beacon to warn. Liability to sta 
other circumstances, make wood the chief build- 
ing material in Wellington, whether for public 
or private edifices, and we earnestly advise our 
friends in the colony to waste no more money in 


company to escape the | suscepti 
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trying to make wooden buildings look like stone. 
Let them use ho the material they employ 
and bring their and taste to bear upon it 
to produce an result. Wood is as 
ible of beauty as stone. We shall hope 


to hear from Wellington before long that a 
wooden church has been erected, looking like 
what it is,—well proportioned, elegantly shaped 
and fashioned, and showing here and there 
lovely pieces of carving that may serve to teach 
as well as delight. 








THE HEALTH OF TOWNS. 


At a recent meeting of the British Medical 
Association in Leeds, Sir William Jenner de- 
livered an interesting address, in the course of 
which he referred to the i t anbject of 
the health of towns, and the effect of polluted 
water in propagating cholera and typhoid fever. 
He said:—The. proof seems complete that a 
large proportion of those who drink water con- 
taining a minute queasy of the intestinal ex- 
creta from a person suffering from cholera will 
suffer from cholera; and that a large proportion 
of those who drink water containing a minute 
quantity of the intestinal excreta from a 
person suffering from typhoid fever will suffer 
typhoid fever. Had the water supplied to the 
east of London been as free from organic im- 
purity as was that supplied to the west of London, 
the death-ratefrom cholera at the east would have 
been a little larger only than was the death-rate 
at the west of London, The persons who died at 
these places from typhoid fever, and a large pro- 
portion of those who died at the east of London 
from cholera, were as certainly killed by the 
water they drank, and killed without need, as if 
the water supplied to them had been contami- 
nated with arsenic; and I am sure we all agree 
with the most distinguished medical officer of 
the Privy Council, that “the distribution of 
fouled water by the Guildford Board is as proper 
a case for judge and jury on action for damages 
by any of the 500 people who had typhoid fever 
in that town, as any case in which a railway 
collision brings some score of passengers into 
harm; and the fact that these water purveyors 
gave typhoid fever to their customers would be 
brought home to their consciences, and be sug- 
gested as a warning to other water purveyors, in 
a far more conclusive and effective manner by 
such legal proceedings than it can by any de- 
partmental statistics and remonstrances.”’ 

The air of towns as well as their water has 
been receiving close attention. A report under 
Government authority has just been published 
by Dr. Smith, on the operation of the 
Alkali Act of 1863, which contains some curious 
information. Dr. Smith tells us, “ A great deal 
is now in our power which was before impossible.” 
By examining rain we are enabled to discover 
what are the gases and substances which float 
in the air. When there is no rain it is possible 
to wash the air in bottles, and under this process 
to make it yield the foreign matters with which 
it is impregnated. Rain varies greatly in its 
character according to the source whence it pro- 
ceeds, and the locality where it falls. Mr. Dancer 
has aided Dr. Smith with his microscopic skill, 
and has studied the character of the solid parti- 
cles contained in the air of Manchester. Samples 
of the air were washed by Dr. Smith, and the 
flaid was afterwards examined by Dr. Dancer. 
A single drop of the water was computed to 
contain no less than a quarter of a million of 
fangoid spores. The fact was verified b 
examining an extremely small particle, 
multiplying the result. The bottle of water 
having been kept for thirty-six hours, the 
quantity of fungi, already so great, “ visibly in- 
creased,” and on the third day minute creatures 
were observed moving about in the fluid. 
They found that 150 drops of water would 
contain more than 37,000,000 of the tang. 
these 150 drops being the washings of 2, 
litres of the air of Manchester, w is about 
the quantity of air passing through the lungs of 
a man in ten hours! Bat this is by no means 
the whole of the story. The drops of water 
yielded a kind of dust which in the space of 
three or four days produced considerable num- 
bers of animalculz, in which monads were most 
conspicuous. In this dust were parti of 
mre (har gst wood, fragments 

laments RS cotton, = m6 . gs 
Spores an rms, acids, salts, and gases, t 
and rubbish -soch is the aif of aities On the 
pages of this report there are ry wood 
gravings representing the crystals by 





allow their children to be vaceinated. They 
insist that the most hideous, beastly, and fatal 
diseases have been fastened upon their children 
by vaccinating matter; and even many who 
admit the utility of pure matter in diminishing 
the oceurrence or the virulence of smali-pox, still 
insist that the modern practice is so foul that 
other and still viler diseases are introduced. 
Without saying a word egainst vaccination, 
which has certainly been the means of saving 
the lives of thousands, we do think it is 
full time that an authorised inquiry should 
be made into the grounds of complaint against 
its {present. practice. We to have 
seen most virulent, hideous, and difficultly- 
healed sores on young children, which were 
clearly contagious, and had been transferred 
to the mother, who had an invincible belief that 
they originated in foul vaccine matter, In one 
such case that we know of, the child ultimately 
died from such sores, but internal, and called 
“ carbuncle,” and the mother did not get rid 
of the dreadfal-looking gores on her feet for 
nearly twelve months, during all which time she 
was more or less disabled. In another case the 
child caught the sores at school from other 
children; and, strange to say, @ grown person, 
who slept with this child, was also attacked, and 
in the feet too, with fearful sores} 

The error, if it beso,.of the idea that such cases 
have originated in foul vaccine matter cannot be 
too soon inquired into and confated, else the law 
will be set at nought, and the unquestionable 
benefits derived from vaccivation and inoculation 
be brought to an end by the prejudice of the 
public against the whole system. That it is bat 
too possible that cattle diseases may be trans- 
ferred with foul vaccinating matter to human 
beings, the very subtlety and wonderful malti- 
plication of such matter render evident; and 
we know that haman beings have been at- 
tacked by diseases of animals, such as glanders 
from horses, hydrophobia from dogs, &c. If 
Jennerism has degenerated, the sooner its foul 
practice can be arrested, and new rules esta- 
blished, the better; and if not, the sooner the 
public is conyinced of its errorand prejudice by an 
impartial and searching public inquiry the better. 
The researches of Dr. Blane are said to show 
that a system of animal vaccination might be 
introduced which would mance etn the neces- 

protection, and remove objections at 
sean aeieaene by many persons to the use 
of humanised lymph. The public, which is so 
deeply interested in the matter, will wait 
anxiously the decision of the medical depart- 
ment of the Privy Council on this vitally im- 
portant subject. 


a 


WELSH ARCHZOLOGY. 

At the opening meeting of the Cambrian 
Archwological Association’s congress, held on the 
9th, at Bridgend, in Glamorganshire, 

Lord Duuraven, as president, made a very 
interesting address, im the course of which he 
pointed ont that the neighbourhood contained an 
unusual variety of objects of archwological inte- 
rest, extending in date through a great range of 
time, and of varied character. They be said 
to commence, he remarked, if we inclade the ex- 
cursion to Gower, under Mr. H, Vivian's auspices, 
with the tumuli and barrows of prehistoric times. 
Then we have the British or Celtic fortifications, 
such as.that still remaining at Dunraven = 
other places along the coast ; next comes a Class 
of pans which, I 4d say, are be 
scantil preciated here, namely, the ancien 
Christian inséribed stones and crosses. This 
expression will not be. deemed too strong when I 
remind you that they are, for their number and 
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i iatie date exist, Certainly, as Dr. Petrie 
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pointed ont at Cardiff, there is no such collection 
within a few miles of each other in Ireland as is 
to be found in the group comprising Llantwit, 
Coychurch, Langan, Merthyr Mawr, and Margam. 
At the last-mentioned place no less than eight 
are to be seen now erected within a few yards of 
each other; and yet little or nothing has been 
done towards identifying the persons they com- 
memorate, with the different ecclesiastical esta- 
blishments which must have once existed in this 
neighbourhood, and with which they were ob- 
viously connected. Passing to a later period, 
you will see some interesting churches containing 
characteristic local features, including among 
them the very peculiar church of Llantwit, and 
the remarkable semi-fortified abbey of Ewenny. 
Of abbeys of the first rank we have the ruins of 
Margam, with its beautiful chapter-house, and 
within our reach is the finest of Welsh cathedrals, 
so lately restored by the zeal and munificence 
of the inhabitants of this county. Of castles 
you will see a variety, ranging in date from 
the simple Norman keep of Ogmore to the 
latest portions of St. Donats. This most in- 
teresting castle, now happily saved from becom- 
ing a mere ruin, so beautifully situated on the 
shore of the Bristol Channel, with its ancient 
church and elegant cross, would alone repay the 
archmologist many miles of travel to see. In 
addition, you will visit one of the grandest 
medizval fortresses in the kingdom, Caerphilly, 
exhibiting even in its decay the most instructive 
example of military skill and of feudal power. 
Ia our excursions will also be included several 
examples of the domestic architecture of our 


half of our Mediseval castles have as yet been 
described, and scarcely anything has been done 
towards ill ing the manners, houses, and 
other examples of domestic architecture, 80 
many of which are to be found in this country. 
To any one conversant with the early ecclesias- 
tical architecture of Ireland, it appears curious 
that so few remains of the Welsh Church, prior 
to the eleventh century, have been as yet 


hundreds of churches remain, some tolerably 
perfect, many of them erected centuries before 
that date. It is not probable that any portion of 
these primitive churches exists in this country ; 
but on the islands along the coast of Pembroke- 
shire, or in the most out-of-the-way portions of 
some of the western counties, small, early cell 
oratories, analogous to those on the western 
coast of Ireland, may be discovered. It must 
be very interesting to see whether any difference 
in the place or size of the building, or their 
mode of construction, is observable ; whether 
there may be the same sort of difference in the 
primitive churches as exists in those crosses and 
monumental stones between those of Ireland, 
Scotland, Wales, Cornwall, and the Isle of Man. 
Lord Danraven rightly urged the importance of 
forming a museum for Wales, that the national 
antiquities might find a suitable depository. 
There was a fine one in Dublin, another in Edin- 
burgh, and the British Museum had made a good 
start in the same direction. He really thought 
Wales should start and get up one that would be 
worthy of the couutry. 

The president, in the first part of his address, 





ancestors, dating from the fifteenth to the} 
seventeenth century. From this enumeration | 
you will see the justice of a previous remark, | 
that few places in the Principality afford so great | 


a variety of objects to be visited, extending over 
s0 vast a range ef time in the dates of their 
erection, and including among them several of 
peculiar interest and of considerable importance. 
Having touched upon what has been effected in 
the archeology of Wales since the commence- 
ment of our association in 1846, may I be per- 
mitted to point out very briefly how much still | 
remains to be done? First, for this country, a) 
complete description, with accurate views and 
measurements of our cromlechs, and an examina- 
tion of the ground within them, is still a de- 
sideratum. Our Roman roads and stations have 
not been thoroughly explored and mapped down ; 
we have no accurate descriptions with measure- 
ments of the various earthworks which exist, 
particularly along the coast. When properly 
examined they will probably be found to be 
divisible into more than one class, and to belong 
to more than one age. It appears that the Rev. 
H. H. Knight read a paper at the Monmouth 
meeting, in which he advocated the idea that 
the coast forts or earthworks were erected by 
the Danes. This paper, unfortunately, was never 
published, and I am unacquainted with the 
arguments by which his theory is supported. 
One of the most interesting features in the. 
archzology of this country is the number of the 
inscribed Christian stones to which I have 
already alluded. This class of monument has 
been entirely neglected by our local antiquaries. 
May we venture to hope that the owner of the 
most remarkable group—that which stands upon 
the ruined walls of his noble chapter-house of 
Margam, a building which appears almost modern 
by thesideof those venerable monuments of arnder 
age, and a more primitive state of art—would give 
to the world accuratedrawings or photographs and 
measurements of them; and, what would be better 
still, would include all the similar Christian 
inscribed stones of the neighbourhood, forming 
as they do the most important collection of the 
monuments of the pre-Norman Church to be 
found in England and Wales. Researches should 
be diligently made among the ancient Welsh 
ecclesiastical records such as the book of Llandaff 


_engaged in is necessary 





and others, in order to try and identify the 
names which appear upon their inscriptions, so 
as to obtain a better clue than we at present 
possess of the date of their erection. By these 
means the foundations would be laid for ob- 
taining some definite knowledge on the rise and 
progress of industrial art in this country before 
the Norman Conquest. This very interesting 
branch of archeology is being admirably worked 
out for Ireland by one of the highest authorities 
on the subject of ancient Irish art, and I trust 
that the result of the accomplished author's 
labonrs, in tracing the progress of Irish monu- 
mental ecclesiastical art, may, by her kind con- 
sent, be laid before you, for the purpose of com- 


boro strong testimony to the merits, as an anti- 
quary, of Mr. G. T. Clark (of Dowlais), to whom 
the readers of the Builder have been often in- 
debted for papers descriptive of our ancient 
Castles. 








TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN THE 
BUILDING TRADES. 


S1z,—In most Continental states the employers 

and their workmen are willing to improve their 
education, and are not asking what advantage 
it would be to them to attain a scientific know- 
ledge of their trade. From what I read of their 
educational work they are not afraid of learning 
too much, asthey know the benefits to them will be 
in proportion to their advance in scientific know- 
ledge. A paragraph appeared recently, stating 
what has been done, and what is doing, in Wur- 
temburg, since the first French Exhibition. It 
appears the examination of various articles ex- 
hibited showed them their deficiencies, and they 
at once set to work to remedy them. Since then 
the scholars in the primary schools have been 
taught the elements of industrial science, and 
being thus early initiated into the fact that a 
thorough acquaintance with whatever they are 
to their well-being, 
they through life never lose sight of that fact, 
and are always ready to do their best to promote 
and develope industrial science and progress, 
peta employers are foremost in the good 
work. 
What is doing in Wurtemburg is but a coun- 
terpart of what is taking place in every German 
state. I was somewhat surprised at the letter 
of “ A Journsyman Joiner” on this question ; 
and, as he put some questions, perhaps it would 
not be amiss to give a little information on the 
different points in his letter. 

Technical education, as I understand it, means 
a thorough knowledge of all the principles con- 
nected with the trade; or, in other words, the 
highest science applied to the trade at which a 
mechanic works. For instance, the practical 
engineer ought to understand “the nature and 
application of mechanical forces.” He should 
also be able to point out the various parts of the 
*nachines he works on; their action as well as 
the principles of their construction. The 
journeyman joiner, to be a thorough workman, 
should understand ical geometry, and yet 
how few there are who can draw an ellipse, 
bisect a circle, or give a definition of an angle. 
Although every man cannot be an employer or a 
foreman, he can and ought to be an expert work- 
man, and take a pride in the craft to which he 
belongs. I am aware there are many joiners 
who can only undertake the commonest work, 
and yet get as much pay as the better workman. 
It appears to me that it is no reason those who 
are able to see the others’ failings should try to 
imitate or keep on a level with them. Some- 
times it happens they are required to undertake 
higher work. It is then found they are out of 





parison, during the present meeting. Not one 


place, and, after mach roaming about, they find 


noticed; while, on the other side of the Channel, | i 








discharge is the result. I that when a 
man had a good know of his trade it wag 
less irksome to him than same work was to 
the man who had neglected his opportuni 

and who had to be contin spurred on by the 
foreman, whether pushing or otherwise. The 
technically-educated workman, if not better paid, 


thinking in the shop the better it is for the 
employer's interests. 

It is too true that masters have not as yet 
done much to improve the condition of their 
workmen. Bat I do not believe there is one 
employer who thinks ignorant workmen are best, 
Bat, supposing employers desire their “men 
should be machine-like,” they, of course, 
like them to be perfect machines. An imperfect 
machine is only half as profitable as a 
one, and is a great deal more trouble ; and so it ig 
with workmen,—the ill-educated one is always 
more trouble than the able workman. He, as a 
rule, is shifty, and requires a pushing foreman to 
keep him in anything like order; while the 
more perfect man, like a well-developed ma. 
chine, goes about his work in an ri Boer 
He requires but little looking after ; he knows hig 
duties, and can be trusted by the foreman, 
When a piece of work is given to him, it is done 
in a perfect manner, and without waste of time, 
It is the want of education that causes disagree- 
ment ; and when the workmen are educated so 
as to be able to be foremen, it will be for the 
benefit of all concerned, and they will then 
work harmoniously together. 


l 


Jack PLANE, 





ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, DRESDEN. 


Tris church, which has been built for the 
use of the English residents at Dresden, ig 
erected in memory of Mr. W. H. Goschen, by 
his widow. 

The church has a chancel, with polygonal 
apse, 35 ft. long by 21 ft. 3 in. wide, with gabled 
transepts. The nave is 64 ft. by 22 ft. 3in., 
with a clearstory : the height of the nave to the 
apex of the roof is 52 ft.6in. There are north 
and south aisles the whole length of the nave, 
which have lean-to roofs, and are divided from 
the nave by arcades of four arches, which rise 
19 ft. from the floor; the chancel arch is 32 ft, 
high. The entrance is on the south side, under 
the steeple, forming a porch 9 ft, square. The 
tower is buttressed, and rises to a height of 
58 ft.; the spire has angle pinnacles, which are 
panelled and crocketed, and rises 85 ft., making 
the steeple in all 143 ft. high. The roof timbers 
are all framed in fir, and will be open. 
walls are built of sandstone of the locality : the 
window tracery and other dressed stonework are 
executed with finer stone from the same quar- 
ries. The walls are of dressed stone within as 
well as on the outer face. The chancel is cor- 
rectly fitted with oak stalls; the floor has a rise 
of seven steps to the altar-table. The organ, by 
Walker, of London, is in the north transept, 
immediately behind the choir. The nave and 
aisles are partially seated, and it ia calculated 
that there will be accommodation for 400. The 
west window, of five lights (the gift of Mrs. 
Goschen), as well as all the aisle windows and 
the five apse windows, will be filled with painted 
glass, by Hardman. Mr. Preedy, of London, has 
been commissioned to paint the windows for the 
south transept. Eventually, it is hoped that 
every window in the church will be filled with 
painted glass. There will be a sculptured reredos 
of the Crucifixion by Birnie Philips ; the archi- 
tectural carving of the nave, pier-caps, and 
other capitals and string courses is by Earp; 
the encaustic tiles for the floors are by Maw & 
Co. The painted windows, reredos, orgat, 
carving, tile floors, and pavements, are the gifte 
of members of Mrs. Goschen’s family and the 
English residents at Dresden. ss 

e church is heated with hot air, by Kelling, 
of Dresden. The works have been executed 
from the designs of Mr. J. P. St. Aubyn, of 
London; Herr Pieper, architect, of D, 
superintending the erection. . 

The cost will amount to about 6,0001., and it 
is hoped that the church will be consecrated 
during the present year. 
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MR. EDWARD M. BARRY, R.A. 
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EXCURSIONS OF ARCH ZOLOGICAL AND 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


The Beds Archeological and Architectural 
Society.—The members of this society made 
their annual excursion this year to Sharnbrook, 
Odell, Harrold, Farndish, Hinwick, Podington, 
and Wymington. Odell church was first visited, 
then Odell Castle. At Hinwick House the 
were entertained by Mr. R. E. Orlebar. At 
Podington Church, the Rev. J. Geldart, the 
vicar, directed attention to the features of the 
edifice ; as did the Rev. W. Monk, the rector, at 
Wymington Church. The party then returned 
to Sharnbrook. 

Surrey Archeological Society. —The annual 
excursion of this society took place on Wednes- 
day in last week. The weather was extremely 
pleasant for travelling, with the exception of one 
or two heavy showers, and the country through 
which the excursionists took their way was beanti- 
fal. A-special train left Guildford station at 11.30 
a.m., and landed the visitoes at Witley a quarter 
of an hour afterwards. The party was at once 
driven off to Witley Church, having a glimpse 
on their way of the King Edward Schools at 
Witley. They next proceeded to Chiddingfold, 
where the church and the Crown Inn were 
visited. Mr. Heales, F.S.A., delivered an address 
on the church; and the rector, the Rev. L. M. 
Humbert, read a paper on “ Chiddingfold: its 
Registers, and its Rectors.” A number of the 
excursionists accompanied Mr. Baily to the 
Crown Inn, an old manorial house of the fif- 
teenth century, of which he gave a description. 
A luncheon was provided by it. Skinner, of the 
White Horse Hotel, Haslemere, in alarge marquee. 
Mr. R. A. C. Godwin-Austen occupied the chair. 

Mr. Butterworth, F.8.A., proposed the health 
of the hon. secretary, Mr. E. Vaughan Austin. 
He said the council, feeling that Mr. Austin had 
done so much for the society, and rendered it so 
many valuable services, had made up their minds 
to present for his acceptance a Mazer Bowl ; and 
the members, hearing of this, insisted upon putting 
something into it. The bowl and fifty guineas 
were therefore presented to Mr. Austin. Shortly 
afterwards the party passed on their way to 
Dunsfold. At Burgate there was a pull-up to 
admire some famous chestnut trees of immense 
age, size, and beanty, and the old manorial house 
occupied by Mr. Chitty. A paper on Dunsfuld 
Church was read by Mr. Baily. A special train 
took the party from Godalming to Guildford, all 
satisfied with their day’s outing. 





aes 
———— 


DRAINAGE. 


Oxford. — The Thames Conservators have 
caused a letter to be sent to the Oxford local 
Board of Health asking whether any, and, if 
any, what steps have been taken by them to 
direct the flow of sewage from the Thames. The 
letter has been referred to the drainage com- 
mittee of the board, while acknowledging 
receipt of the letter and referring to an appli- 
cation for extension of time for discontinuing 
the flow of the sewage, as well as informing the 
Thames Conservancy Board of the general pro- 
ceedings of the Drainage Committee. 

Leamington.—The local Chronicle states that 
the local board are on the eve of disposing of 
the town sewage to a neighbouring landowner, 
the Earl of Warwick, at what is regarded as an 
estimated loss of 30,0001., the terms of an agree- 
ment having been arranged by which his lord- 
ship undertakes to pay the board 4501. 
annum for thirty years, in consideration of their 
supplying, at their own cost, the sewage of the 
town to a farm belonging to his lordship, about 
two miles from Leamington. It is calculated 
that under this arrangement the loss to the town 
during the period mentioned will be as above 
stated, and that without including the large 
additional cost to the board of providing a 
separate system of drainage for the rainfall, 
without which economy and efficiency of working 
in the irrigation system cannot be secured. The 
local paper remarks on the fact that the local 
board are accepting this certain heavy loss as an 
inevitable condition of the settlement of the 
question, notwithstanding the profitable results 
which are said to have attended recent ex- 
perience in irrigation, and in direct contravention 
of the last report (1865) of the Government 
Commissioners, who declared that “towns may 
derive a profit more or less considerable by the 
employment of their sewage in agriculture.” 

Windsor and Eton. — The official report of 
Messrs. Ripley & Simonds, the engineers who 





eee eee best means of 





have made the su 
local Board of Health, has been printed. The 
engineers commence by showing 
means of drainage. The whole of the 

and rainfall is at present thrown into the 
Thames, but the Thames Conservators now re- 
quire that it shall be otherwise disposed of. The 
towns in the Thames valley have therefore been 


getting rid sewage. Eton has adopted 
the “separate system” advocated by Mr. 
Menzies, and is proceeding to carry it into effect 
at once, under the superintendence of the re- 
engineers. The Board of Health at 
indsor have now the same method recom- 
mended to them in the report. The report 
recommends that the present sewers should be 
retained for receiving the sewage proper, and 
that separate drains should be constructed to 
carry off the rainfall into the river. The cost of 
this latter is estimated at 4,2001. Then as to 
disposal of the sewage, which is calculated at 
600,000 gallons daily; it is proposed to purchase 
a farm in the parish of Stanwell, lying between 
Horton and Staines, and on this to utilise the 
sewage matter. The farm, known as Moor 
Farm, consists of 124 acres, which is said to be 
sufficient to receive the whole of the sewage 
from the present population of the borough. Its 
disadvantage is its distance (2}miles) from the 
pumping station. This pumping station is pro- 
posed to be near the Old Windsor Lock. Here tanks 
would be constructed, to hold 150,000 gallons 
each, for filtering the sewage. The pumping is 
proposed to be done by a turbine wheel, with 
the overflow from the locks, provided the con- 
sent of the Conservators of the Thames can be 
obtained. The main through which the sewage 
is to be pumped will be 10 in. in diameter, and 
in the course of 2} miles will have to cross the 
Thames twice, the River Colne once, and the 
South-Western Railway once. To carry the 
sewage to the pumping-station from the point 
where it is now discharged, will involve an ex- 
pense of 4,5001. The alteration and reconstruc- 
tion of the drainage is therefore estimated to 
cost 9,000/.; the pumping-station, machinery, 
sewage main, and preparation of land, 9,2001.; | 
contingencies, plans, and supervision, 3,0001. | 
Besides this, compensation will have to be paid | 
to owners and occupiers of land ; average esti- 
mate of the whole 33,0001., besides the annual | 
cost of maintenance and wages to be paid. 
Against this must be placed the annual product 
of the sewage farm. 

Doncaster.—The Town Council, anxious that | 
the drainage of the borough should be improved, 
entered into contracts with Messrs. S. Pearson | 
& Son, of Bradford, at the sum of 3,2251. for the 
construction of entire new sewers. The works 
are in a forward state of pi Mr. B. 8, 
Brundell is the engineer. The outlet, instead of 
being below the wheel, as from time immemorial, 
is at Docken-hill, near the Gas Works. By this 
means the river Cheswold is free from all 
impurities, and the vicarage will not suffer from 
the sewage. 











RAILWAY MATTERS. 


Signalling —A Hungarian paper, the Her- 
mannstadter Zeitung, mentions a new system of 
railway signalling, invented by Herr Eduard 
Krejosy, the special advantages of which are 
said to be the following :—1. A train, without 
slackening its speed, can communicate with any 
other train or station on the same track. 2. In 
case of accident the train itself can signal for 
assistance, and make the casualty known along 
the whole line. 3. A concussion is impossible, 
as two trains in motion can constantly exchange 
signals. 4. The working of the new system is 
very cheap. Herr Krejcsy has placed his inven- 
tion in the hands of the Hungarian Government, 
with the stipulation that in case of its being 
sold he is to receive one-half of the purchase- 
money and the State the other. We recollect of 
an English invention of this kind many years 
since, in which the iron rails and electricity in 
the trains were concerned. 

Whistling —We are glad to observe that the 
intolerable nuisance of railway whistling, or 
screeching, to which we have repeatedly ad- 
verted, is now receiving more attention than 
heretofore. Mr. Justice Hannen, the other day, 
at the Cumberland Assizes, complained that 
he not only could not do his duty by day, 
on account of the unnecessary screeching 
of locomotives, but that he could get no 
sleep by night by reason of the same nuisance ; 


under the direction of the | of his that divine service is interrupted, and 


that his sleep is also murdered by it. In trath, 
it is evident that railway directors just allow 
their stokers and engine-drivers to “ use their 
own discretion,” —or, rather, their own want of 
discretion,—in this matter; because some of 
these employés habitually use the screech ten 
times more than others ; and if the lesser amount 
of screeching be a sufficient quantity, then the 
greater must be outrageously excessive; and if 
the lesser had been insufficient, no doubt the 
amount would have soon been increased. Some 
idiots evidently make a hideous plaything of it, 
and strenuously and habitually try to imitate 
the crowing of cocks and braying of donkeys 
with their engine-whistles. We notice an excel- 
lent “ Plea for Sleep” in the Times, in which all 
sorts of minor nuisances are brought under 
review, but, strange to say, no mention is made 
of this monster nuisance. Were some mere 
costermonger to cause a tenth part of the noise, 
even by day, he would soon be put down. It is 
to be earnestly hoped that when the District line 
past Westminster is fairly open, the ears of Parlia- 
ment will be well dinned. We shall then have 
some chance of shutting the whistle-mouths of 
railway directors. Their selfish disregard of the 
public comfort is abominable. 








NETLEY HOSPITAL. 


Earty readers of the Builder who remember 
our strenuous and repeated warnings against the 
plan adopted for the costly hospital at Netley,— 
warnings given before the building was erected, 
and when alteration could have been made at 
little cost,—will not be surprised to hear what 
was stated as to this building at the recent 
Medical 

Dr. Ramsey said he rose to give a little more 
in detail a fact to which Bir James Simpson had 
allanded. Two or three months ago he went over 
the magnificent hospital at Netley, and was at 
once struck with its grand defect,—namely, that 
all the wards were erected parallel, and that 
there was no possibility of thorough ventilation. 
As showing the defect of the corridor, he was 
told—he believed by Professor Longmore—that 
in the case of a putrid abscess at one end of the 
corridor, the smell from which was frightfaliy 
bad, the first announcement that the horrible 
smell was felt in the hospital was made at the 
other end of the corridor, a third of a mile 
distant, showing that the putrid air had been 
carried by the corridor that distance. He 
thought a stronger condemnation of the corridor 
walls, and of the parallel construction to which 
the corridor gave access, could not be brought 
forward. It was a most important element in 
the construction of pavilion hospitals that the 
pavilions, instead of being parallel, should 
diverge, as was the case at Swansea. 

Dr. A. P. Stewart said that, owing to the high 
winds which frequently prevailed at Netley, any- 
thing like proper ventilation had been found to 
be impossible. He had been repeatedly over the 
hospital, and had been assured by the attendant 
that it was a matter of difficulty to keep the 
wards in anything like a healthy state. 

We received bat little support from any of the 
medical profession when we pointed out the 
defects in the planning of this hospital,—a con- 
siderable amount of abuse from some. Time 


brings its revenges. 





PROGRESS AT ROYAL LEAMINGTON SPA, 


Ir is rather remarkable with what rapidity 
some of our mosi beautiful resorts have been de- 
veloped. Saltbarn-vy-the-Sea has, since the year 
1861, increased from a poor fishing village to 
fashionable watering-place, so extensive that it 
now possesses two very large hotels, one of which, 
the Zetland, contains 120 rooms. As with 
Saltburn s0, in a great measure, has it been 
with Royal Leamington Spa. The great exten- 
sions which have been made in the town within 
the past 30 or 40 years are remarkable. While 
in ite primeval state it consisted of 45 mud huts. 
Now the handiwork of the builder and architect 
stands out on every hand. Its suburban resi- 
dences, terraces, and spacious streets, were, in- 
cluding Milverton and Lillington, at the last 
census occupied by 19,277 persons, whilst at the 
present time, in the season, no fewer than from 
24,000 to 25,000 persons find a home in a town 
which has been designated “a home for the 
homeless all the year roand.” But this great 


and Dean Close reiterates a frequent complaint | improvement, and this great inflax of population, 
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cannot have taken place without producing cor- 
responding results which the building trade has 
in no insignificant way contributed to. On every 
hand spacious houses have risen, and are still 
being bnilt. The Assembly Rooms, which 
were erected in 1813, cost 13,0001. The Regent 
Hotel, which is a large building, and with 
no external embellishments, was built in 1819, 
at a cost of about 80,0001. Its eccle- 
siastical buildings and chapels are numerous, 
but, with the exception of the parish church, 
they are by no means distinguished by archi- 
tectural skill. There are, however, amongst tke 
many erections which are going on, several im- 

t works which, when properly developed, 
will add to the reputation of the town. Amongst 
others, may be noticed the additions which are 
being made to the parish church by Mr. Marriott, 
of Coventry, and which have been in the course 
of construction for some time, 


upon the comparatively plain elevations of Hyde 
Park Ng double range of balconies, on 
entrance and first stories, extends throughout, 
supported upon monolith columns, and the ter- 
minal houses of each terrace have also bay 
windows, pilastered and finished in character 
with the rest, giving an air of magnificence to 
the whole; the interiors being decorated and 
gilded, whilst the division and allocation of the 
internal space discover a great advance upon 
former modes of distribution. Mr. RB. W. Edisis 
the architect, by whose designs these buildings 
have been carried out. 

The afforested gardens descend at an impalpable 
decline from these frontages, and glades open 
leading south-east and south from wickets of ap- 
proach opposite to these terraces. Nothing can 
be more rural than the thick groves of lofty 
trees in the gardens, and a little care on the part 
of the Commissioners would vastly improve the 





Mr. Gascoyne, of Leamington, builder, is at 


scenic effect, if they would only cut away the 


present engaged in the erection of a new central redundant and decaying trees; it would enliven 
post-office not far from the present building which | the scene, and give purer air and light to prome- 
does duty for the country. In the well-known naders, whilst it would liberate the healthiest of 
Jephson Gardens, where stands the statue to the struggling giants, and so allow the natural 
the gentleman from whom they take their name, expansion of the aged forester to become an 


SMOKE-LAND. 
As with the water we drink, so with the air 
we on ‘some i 


pipe to consume its own 80 
chemically cared of its narcotic qualities as not 
to pour out headache on the air, nor tronble 
innocent inhalers with a land-imitation of sea. 
sickness. This by the way. We of far 
more wholesale methods of 


Who will devise a plan for clearing our mid. 
land provinces from their normal state of mi 
and dirt from gaseous exhalations ?, Wednesbury 
and its neighbourhood would have given Dante 
some terrible additional ideas for his “ Inferno ;” 
and how those wretched myriads can live and 
breathe in such an atmosphere, we denizens in 


the work of Hollins, of Birmingham (in a 
temple), a memento to the late Mr. John Hitch- 
man, who suggested the idea of planting the 
road-sides with trees, is now being erected near 
to the entrance to the gardens fronting the 
Parade. Workmen are also busy in the erection | 
of a large mansion and a Roman Catholic chapel | 
in Newbold Walk, which are being erected by 
Mr. Gascoigne for Major Seale, and it is said 
will cost 20,0001. New Dissenting chapels have 
just been added to the cemetery, and in the 
neighbourhood in which they are situated stands | 
the Arboretum Hydropathic establishment, which | 
was erected by the late Mr. John Hitchman, at | 
a cost of many thousands of pounds, but which | 


object of beauty. @ purer air can only pityingly guess; while we 
must pretty well be eure that rude health and 
ordinary cleanlineas are to them well nigh im. 
possible luxuries. 
A BAD ROOM FOR HEARING IN. But is there really nothing to be done in the 
THE town-conncil of Lichfield have lately | Way of cure or mitigation of those cursed clouds 
built a magistrates’ room, the construction of | Of gloom and stench that overhang half Stafford. 
which is such, that if you can imagine reverbe- | shire and Worcestershire ? Can no one find out 
rations of sound caused by a few Liliputians how to give clarity to the air, greenness to the 
talking inside a big dram, you can imagine the | fields, raddiness to the cheeks of children, and 
kind of sound produced by as many ordinary | ™uscle to the wilted frames of man and woman, 
persons conversing in the room. | by sa to the manufacturer’s pocket all that 
This room is 38 ft. 6 in. long, 21 ft. wide, and half-consumed coal, and all those chemical salts, 


15 ft. high to the base of the roof. The roof ig Which blacken and pollute the firmament, and 











‘an open one of high pitch without a tie-beam, Might, no doubt, be far better utilised in the 


all-vyoracious furnace? It may really be a matter 


was scarcely ever used for the purpose for which | : ‘ . - 

: : . . 'and without a lantern. Each side of it, having 
it was designed, owing to the death of it# PFO-) two skylights, inclines at an angle of forty-eight of economy #0 to cleanse the atmosphere ; and 
lee addi sat wre ae we agree Manor | degrees, or less, with an imaginary line parallel 20t idly to let tons of carbon sail away in stifling 
House,” by Mr. Masters, builder. Judging to that of the floor; and consequently, the whole 800t all over the neighbourhood of those tall 


by | : z pares y 
to pearan : ‘roof is eminently calculated to reflect. sounds to Chimneys, which thousands are now seen 
= builder re Se of cere ie j the floor, at the same time that the fioor, | belching out clouds by day and pillars of fire by 


| sonorous. 








BAYSWATER IMPROVEMENTS. window in them,—a rather small window in the 


The walls are plastered, and there is only one | 


On this road, which forms in nearly a direct ‘north wall. The south wall has but one break 


line the main central route of London from east. 
to west, much has been accomplished both in 

widening and straightening the causeway, and 
in the erection of stately buildings suitable to 
the importance of their position. Throughout | 
the whole extent, from Notting-hill to the Bank, | 
the range is along the highest elevation of the | 
London central plateau ; and on the opening of | 
the Valley viaduct next month there will be no 

perceptible variation in the level from end 

to end. 

Newgate-street has been for the most part 
widened, a spacious causeway continued over a 
solid bridge, and the obstraoction of Holborn- 
bars cleared away : all this, done at an enormous 
outlay, sc far as the City is concerned, reflects 
much credit on the civic authorities; and when 
the approaches to the market are taken into 
account, together with the immensely-increased 
facilities for traffic, and the improved value of 
building sites, it will repay them with advantage. 

The important line continuous from Oxford- 
street to Notting-hill is, however, of more value | 
to residents in Town; and here, commencing at, 
Lord Grosvenor’s mansions, near the Marble | 
Arch, and continuous along the whole park border | 
nearly as far as Notting-hill Gate, the ranges of 
noble mansions, in terraces, have been com- 
pleted along the Bayswater-road, which, facing 
the park and Kensington Gardens, and fronting 
the south, make them the most fayoured resi- 
dential abodes ; shrubbed flower borders, and the 
open views of forest scenery, together with a 
dry sandy soil, offering attractions which no 
other suburb can rival. 

The fine terraces of Lancaster Gate begin the 
more modernised ranges opposite Kensington 
Gardens, and are continued along the highest 
elevation of the whole line, at least 100 ft. above 
high-water mark, and 50 ft. above the South 
Kensington level; and here, where the road is 
widest and most elevated, two terraces of man- 
sions, most acer ay Sg style and position, 
have been finished by Mr. W. Marler, together 
with houses in Inverness and Queensborough 
terraces, to complete those roads which issue at 
right angles into the main Bayswater road. The 
style of these terraces is a decided improvement 


in it,—a door 4 ft. wide. The side wall surfaces 
are broken by two smaller doors; but all the 
doors lead into confined entrances. 

Different causes, therefore, exist for trans- 
mission end reflection of sound in different 
measures of time; and hence the confusion of 
sound which every one complains of. 

To me it seemé that the chief sources of evil 
are the boarded floor and the open roof. But 
both these sources of evil may be done away 
with by substituting a solid tile floor for the 
sonorous wooden one, and by cutting off, as side- 
beams favour, more than the upper two-thirds of 
the roof-space by means of a panelled ceiling. 
This new feature of the room would be 18 ft. 6 in. 
high; and this measure added to that of the 
width would-be only 1 ft. more than the mea. 


sure of the length of the room,—a near approach | ©8©@p 


to good proportion on acoustic principles. 

The ceiling would cut off the skylights; but, 
as substitutes for them, four windows, each 7 ft. 
high, might be inserted in the side walls, at a 
height of 7 ft. above the floor. The south wall 
surface, being immediately o theplatform, 
requires to be broken; and it might be broken 
by means of sash-windows with fluted 
glass, placed at a height of 10 ft. above the floor. 
These south windows would materially assist 
means of ventilation; but besides them, one full- 
sized hopper-shaped ventilator over the north 
window, and one over the south door, would, like 
the windows, be attended with benefit to sound, 
as well as to ventilation. 

My notions, however, about any acoustic defect 
in a building being mere theory, I can only hope 
they will elicit instruction to guide persons who 
are as much puzzled over the matter as I am. 

James Rawson, M.D, 








Cab Reform.—An invention has been pro- 
duced in Paris for settling disputes between 
cab-hirers and cab-drivers, which seems to deserve 
attention. A correspondent says it is a “ comp- 
teur mécanique,” or calculating machine, and 
that it not only reckons the distance traversed, 





but indicates as well the exact of money 
due to the driver. _— 





‘boarded over a hollow space, is meme Mp to the destruction of vegetation, and by 


no means to the health of poor humanity. Bir- 
mingham would give a well-deserved statue of 
gold (if cash were in that glorified 
form) to the clever pyrotechnical philosopher 
who could invent the scheme of a perfect com- 
bastion: so let somebody try in even to 
improve on Dr. Arnott, and to make it the 
economical interest of every ironmaster and 
coppersmith and potter to save his fuel by using 
up his smoke. In East London we have partially 
succeeded ; why should they not stretch a whole- 
some piece of legislation, so as to include West 
Staffordshire? Surely the Midlands would be 
grateful. Surely those toiling myriads would 
rejoice in sweeter air, whiter skins, and a greener 
country. They are not so heedless of health 
and comfort and the decencies of life as to 
despise cleanliness; and if only their great 
capitalist-employers can be made (through self- 
interest, and as a mere measure of economy) to 
burn their own smoke and utilise all those 
ing gases, the discoverer of such a process 
will speedily be rewarded with a fortune, and for 
ever after be hailed as one of the happiest 
of philanthropists. Martin F. Turrer. 








SIR WILLIAM ARMSTRONG ON THE 
SMOKE NUISANCE. 

A town’s meeting, presided over by the 
mayor, has been held at Newcastle-on-Tyne 
‘‘for the purpose of considering and adopting 
measures to remedy and prevent the injaries to 
health, and the damage to vegetation arising 
from the escapeof smoke and noxious vapours 10 
the town and the country near to it.” The 
meeting ended in the i of @ com- 
mittee to investigate and report on the nuisance 
complained of. Among the s were Sir 
William Armstrong, who said he stood up quite 
as much on behalf of those who uced smoke 


was an undoubted fact, however, that the 
quantity of smoke that was uced was far 
more than was unavoidable. He believed that 
so far as black smoke was concerned, by far the 
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a perfect pandemonium. But to every boiler 
was applied a smoke-consuming appiratus, and 
the effect was complete. The chief cause of 
smoke was the inadequate boiler power gene- 
rally employed in manufactories, in which it was 
required that the fires should be stoked much 
more energetically than would otherwise be 
necessary. Sir William recommended the self- 
stoking smokeless furnace of Messrs. T, & T. 
Vicars, engineers, Neweastle-on-Tyne, which 
had been applied to all the boilers at the Elewick 
Ordnance and Engine Works. 








PARLIAMENTARY _DINING-ROOMS. AND 
THE LADIES’ GALLERY, 


THE oo of the select committee appointed 
to consider plans for new refreshment and 
dining rooms for both Houses of Parliament, and 
for improvements in the ladies’ gallery of the 
House of Commons, have agreed to their report, 
which has been published. The committee say 
that a change is much required with respect to 
the existing arrangements for the House of Com- 
mons’ dining-room; that the accommodation is 
insufficient when there is a full attendance of 
members, the temperature of both dining-room 
and kitchen excessive, and the ventilation of the 
kitchen very bad. The estimates for the pro- 
posed change, amounting to 24,5171., exclusive 
of furniture, seemed to the committee to be 
extremely high, and there was no time to test 
their accuracy in the usual way during the 
Session just passed. think the House 
should have an opportunity at an early period 
next year of fally considering whether such an 
expense should be incurred. In the mean time 
they are of opinion that some should be 
taken to lower the temperature an improve the 
ventilation of the existing kitchen. An estimate 
of 1,0501. and plan for improvement in the 
ladies’ gallery have been submitted to the com- 
mittee, and they are of opinion that this im- 
provement should be carried into effect in the 
vacation. From the evidence appended to the 
report it appears that Mr. E, M. Barry guarantees 
that this can be done. 








THE NATIONAL ARMOURY. 


We observe, with considerable satisfaction, 
that Mr. Cole, the director of the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, in his to the Lord President 
of the Council, has adopted our suggestion (see 
Builder for 20th March, 1869) as to the union of 
the Meyrick Collection of armour with that in 
the Tower of London. Mr. Cole says of the 
Meyrick Collection, — “It is intended to be 
offered to the Department for sale. If purchased, 
and united with that in the Tower of London, 
the whole would be the finest in Europe. The 
Tower Collection is visited by upwards of 60,000 
persons annually, who pay 6d. each, and the 
receipts more than pay the cost of attendants, &c.” 








DEATH IN THE WORKSHOP, 
INDUCEMENT OR COMPULSION ? 

81n,— Having a liking to acquaint myself with the various 
modes and processes > factories aud workshops, I have 
visited black-lead mills, emery and glass mills, jute card- 
ing mills, bark mills, grinders, felt makers, woo! carders, 
workers in cow hair, indiarubber works, &c. 

In all these deadly occupations life is short and illness 
rife, improvements are seldom attempted, the owners aver 
they have nothing to gain, they are not amenable for the 
death of the men, and when one falls they have many 
spplicants for the situation, they cannot afford to ex- 
perimentalise, the public would not pay more for an article 
produced without murder ! 

I maintain that most of these evils can be prevented or 
mitigated. Were Government to indemnify owners, im- 
provements would be made, k, T, 








CHESTER SEWERAGE, 


Siz,—On my return home from abroad, my attention 
was called to a paragraph in the Builder (July 24, . 590), 
referring to the drainage of Chester, and stating that Mr, 
Latham had been called in to report on and rectify the 
total want of ventilation of the sewers. 
It must be known to you and ee ee 
the van (in 1846) in carrying out 
pacer Payee General ioe of aay their 
employés, were called into existence, ap i 
the works were published in the Builder at the 


in iver. 
beat igrvede remy He wag) cae te pin pap a the 


pool, 
and information was furnished to them as to the modus 
operandi. At the same time the sewers were 
out, @ system of ventilation was adopted, 
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THE, BUILDER. 

It is St Ale ty om that Croydon ane bebe struck off the 
dirty been classed healthy towns, 
wpa terion struggle, and ae and undoing of 
works for a period of years; and it is only three — 
since she commenced to correct the defective ventilation 
of the sewers, while a system of ventilation had been in 
operation in Chester since 1846. As well as a system of 
ventilation, other plans were proposed for the disposal o 
the sew refuse, which is still thrown to waste and 
defiles the River Dee; and I suppose, with the usual 
obduracy of corporate bodies, it never will be done unless 
the Government or Parliament compel them to do it. 

I trust the report of Mr. Latham will be made a public 
doeument, so that I may have an opportunity of reviewing 
it, and that the world may be enlightened on the very per- 
fect system he advocates, B. Baxuis, 








THE STRIKE OF MASONS AT 
MANCHESTER. 


A conrzxrncr of Manchester and Liverpool master 
builders recently took place in Liverpool, at which it was 
determined to insist upon the terms which b: ht about 
the strike and lock-out. Notwithstanding this, however, 
one builder in Liverpool, Mr. Hugh Yates, has withdrawn 
from the contest, and his masons resumed work on 
Tuesday last. 

mt ed yy tn ee both elbes using tes carungie 
wan es on si uring b 
We have seen a large number of the master builders of 
this country associated together for the of com- 

ing the adoption of certain rules whi other side 
eemed unjust, and yet at the very first shock of the 
contest we have seen the whole of the employers in certain 
towns giving up their demands without the slightest refer- 
ence to their fellows in other places; and we have, on the 
part of the operatives who are also associated, the same 
uliar conduct manifested, neither party seeming to care 
ow the struggle ended so long as they themselves were out 
of it. It seems to me to be selfish in the extreme, and to 
defeat the objects of either organisation, BG. 





TRAVELLING THROUGH THE AIR, 

Sim,— Mechanicians are waiting, like Mr. 
Micawber, for “ something to turn up,” in the 
way of a very powerful, compact, not too heavy 
means of obtaining a motive power, to adapt it 
to an aérial machine. None of our present 
known means are applicable, as involving too 
great an amount of dead weight. Steam, for 
example, requires boilers, engines, and coale, 
besides the framework of the machine—all too 
heavy. Inflammable gas, although better, is 
still unwieldy in its employment. It seems to 
me to be in the direction of electricity, as a 
motive power, that we shall find a solution. The 
science and its practice are very young as yet; 
and although it has done wonders, it is capable 
of doing infinitely more. That an amount of 
dead weight is necessary in the machine itself 
is now universally admitted, but it must bear 
abont the same proportion to its power as the 
body of the goose does to the muscles of its 
wings, and not more. When that power is dis- 
covered, it can be applied at once: the means 
are known. G. 








AERIAL NAVIGATION. 


Srnx,—It is remarkable that your Namber containing 
Mr. Tupper’s “ fancies” on human flight, with s descrip- 
tion “how not to do it”—i.e., by means of balloons,— 
contains in ete a “ notice of the Californian 
steam- propelled oon, which appears to have su 
asfar anemia toninauntae the practicability of aérial 
navigation by such means. 4 ; 

Your correspondent’s idea “ how to do it”—i.e., by bird 
or bat-like wings worked by the human museles,—has been 
the motive of experiments from time immemorial, which 
have always proved abortive, except in fables. So lately 
as last year we were promised an illustration of human 
flight at the Crystal P by amember of the Aéronautical 
Society, but that gentleman found it ine: ient to air his 
wings in public, The most noble president of the society 
however, exhibited a model to show that both the upward 
and downward strokes of a bird’s wing assisted in propul- 
sion. It consisted of mechanism somewhat like the 
* springs and wheels contained in a breast-plate,” of your 
correspondent, attached to real wings from a bird. It 
certainly proceeded along a line with a movement resem- 
bling a very lame duck, but if intended as an example for 
hewee flight, showed in a very convincing way ‘‘ how not 
to do it.” 

On the other hand, the steam-propelled balloon exhibited 
by M. Camille Vert, of Paris, at the same exhibition, was 
as completely successful as the Californian model. 

It is wise, doubtless, to copy Nature, bat not too 

. Our achievements in locomotion on land and 
water, by railway-engines and stesm-boats, have not been 
attained by such servile copies of racehorses and fishes, 
Gok we have plainly np chests of moving = (he ha palem 
eh ped imitate the birds. py detalii 

@ your correspondent, ave studied subject 
many years. In a pamphlet on ‘* Aérial Berge by 
Mesus.of a Steam-propelled Balloon,” pub in 185) 
I ventured to adopt some lines of his as a motto, and I 
regret being compelled to dissent from his views as to the 
means of desideratum. These 


ing this great 
views regarding 


are shared by most members of 
Aéronautical ve have greatly 


American rers, 

with a facility which will set the world 

beg ys f generous rivalry now manifested 
e o vi 

between England and America, may ‘produce « similar 

undertaking here, in whieh I by 

co-operate, + LUNTLEY. 


THE TOMB OF HENRY VIL 


Tue well-known central monument in the 
chapel of Henry VII., Westminster Abbey, has 
been cleansed and revived. The tomb itself is 
seen to be of black marble; the effigies and 
other metal adjuncts are gilt. The gilding is 
for the most part in an excellent state of pre- 
servation. The subjects of the sculptured 
groups in the circular panels round the tomb are 
now obvions, and the inscription is legible. 
The dark metal screen around the tomb would 
prevent ita newly-restored brightness from in- 
terfering with the sombre harmony of the chapel 
as.a whole, even were that brightness more 
garish than it is. It was a decidedly desirable 
work todo. Nothing has yet been done to the 
screen; but doubtless it will be cleaned, and the 
small portions that are gilt brought out. 
Looking at the tolerably complete appearance of 
the monument at first sight, it is somewhat 
startling to hear that 1,500 pieces are wanting 
to make it perfect; yet such we believe is the 
case, 








RESTORED PAINTINGS AT NORTHAW, 
Some interesting mural paintings in a mansion 
of James IL.’s time, in the ion of Mr. J.J. 
Mounsey, at Northaw, Herts, have just been pre- 
served from obliteration and decay. The paint- 
ings decorate the ceiling and walls of the prin- 
cipal staircase. They are attributed to the joint 
efforts of Sir James Thornhill and Maria Vereist. 
There was evidence that attempts had been 
made a century ago to clean off the thick coating 
of discoloured copal varnish with which the 
had been covered, but the operator 
failing in his efforts the greater part of the 
pictures were repainted in a substantial manner, 
/and another generous coat of copal given to the 
whole. The double incrastation has now been 
removed. The original work is seen in an 
admirable condition, and there seems no reason 
| why it should not keep so for many years to 
come, The restoration has been effected by 

Mr. Manfred Holyoake. 











SCHOOLS OF ART. 


The Macclesfield School.—At a meeting of the 
council, held at the town-hall, Mr. J. Ford, the 
master of the school, applied for instructions as 
to the sale of designs by pupils. The custom as 
to this varies in several parts of the country. 
The subject was referred to the Class Com- 
mittee. It was resolved that all the banks in 
the town be requested to receive subscriptions 
for the schools, and Mr. G. W. Clarke, the secre- 
tary, was instructed to arrange with Mr, H. 
Cole, ©.B., the director of the Department of 
Science and Art, to accept the invitation of the 
council to a breakfast at the townhall. 

The Wolverhampton School.—The annual meet- 
ing in connexion with this school, for the pre- 





eeeeded | sentation of the prizes awarded to the pupils by 


the Government Department of Science and 
Art, has been held in the large room of the 
Institute, when the prizes were distributed by 
the mayor. There was a good attendance of 
the subscribers and parents and friends of the 
pupils, the number present being larger than at 
any similar meeting for several years. The 
general report congratulated the friends and 
supporters of the school on its continued effi- 
ciency, and also on the steady increase of pupils 
to the whole of the classes. One hundred and 
ten pupils attended the school during the past 
year. Forty-nine certificates of merit and prizes 
had been awarded at the examinations, and on 
works submitted to London for inspection. 

The Drawing Schools in Wurtemberg.—One of 
the most remarkable features in the primary 
schools of Wurtemberg (says the report of the 
French Commission on Technical Instruction), is 
the extraordinary attention paid to teaching 
drawing. The department of trade and manu- 
factures has persuaded the Ministry of Public 
Instruction and Worship to add classes for in- 
dustrial drawing to all these schools, and the 
ministry has had the wisdom to leave to that 
department the care of ising and superin- 
tending their progress. were founded, 
after the Universal Exhibition of 1851, to enable 
the manufactarers of the country to compete 
with France in the industrial arts. These schools 
were at first gratuitous, but experience proved 
that attendance was better secured by requiring 
a emall payment, varying, according to the 
means of parents, from half a florin to twelve 
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florins a year. The teachers are, as far as pos- 
sible, chosen from among the workmen or mas- 
ters of the chief indnstries of the place, who 
having been taught in the same schools have 
there acquired the requisite knowledge. But 
these workmen thus made teachers do not aban- 
don their trades, and receive an indemnity of 
about two florins per hour’s lesson, ‘They gene- 
rally give three a week of two hours each, from 
seven to nine o’clock in the evening. . At Geiss- 
lingen, for instance, there is a school where 180 
scholars are taught by a master mason. It has 
been remarked that artists of considerable talent 
have not succeeded so well, as masters, as they 
have as mere artisans. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Goole (Yorkshire).—The church here has been 
reopened. In 1868 the tower was completely 
gutted by fire, with the destraction of the clock, 
and the bell wascracked. At the time of the fire 
the building was insured in the Phenix Office 
for 3,0001., but the company paid the full amount 


been completed, and money sufficient contributed, 
it is contemplated to spend between 2,0001. and 
3,0001. upon the decoration of the church, which 
is at present a very plain structure. Amongst 
the contributors are her Majesty the Queen, 
2001.; and their Royal Highnesses Prince 
and Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein 
50 guineas, 

Worksop.—St. John’s new church has been 
consecrated. The plan of the church consists of 
nave and aisles, chancel, vestry, and organ cham- 
ber, western tower, and north porch. The nave 
is 82 ft. by 22 ft. 6 in., and the aisles are 82 ft. 
by 15 ft.; the’ chancel, 30 ft. by 31 ft. ; organ- 
chamber and vestry, 16 ft. by 13 ft. ; porch, 
13 ft. by 9 ft. ; tower, 13 ft. internally. The 
height of the edifice at the bridge of the nave is 
53 ft.; to top of spire, 140 ft. The aisles are 
lighted by two-light lancets. The pier arches 
are quatrefoil in plan, with carved caps and 
moulded bases. The chancel arch has three 
detached shafts and moulded arch and hood 
mouldings. The roof trusses are trefoil, ribbed 
principals, supported in detached stone shafts 
with carved caps and foliage corbels under 





of damage, 7,128l. Since that period the work 
has been progressing in the hands of Messrs. | 
Kassell, contractors, Goole. 
Ryde.— Although it at present numbers 12,000 
inhabitants, and is the largest and most fashion- 
able town in the Isle of Wight, Ryde has re- 
mained till now without a parish church, both it | 
and Ventnor having been included in the parish | 
of Newchurch. The latter was, however, a short ' 


and bases. The belfry of the tower has a two- 


bases. The organ-chamber opens into the aisle 
and chancel. The tower is groined in stone with 
moulded ribs. The style of the church is Karly 
English. All the windows have columns, caps, 


light window in it, and is arcaded all round. 
The spire is a poner spire, with large pin-| 
nacles at the four angles, and two tiers of 
Facane lights. Messrs. Robert Clarke & Son, of | 





in the chancel has been supplied by three lancet 
windows, filled with stained glass, by Mr. Preedy, 
of London. This alteration in the windows of 
the chancel has been made in order to restore 
that portion of the church, as near as possible, 
to what it was originally; and, indeed, thig 
has been the main object throughout the 
work. The whole of the stained glass in the 
chancel, together with a new oak Communion. 
table, was presented by Mr. A. Sparrow, the 
lord of the manor, In addition to other im. 
provements, one of the old bells in the tower hag 
been recast, at the expense of the vicar, and 
the others have been tuned and otherwise im. 
proved. The masonry work in connexion with 
the restoration was done by Mr. T. Clifton, 
Beam Bridge. A carved aumbrye door, and 
some wood crosses, are the work of Mr. William 
Hill, Smethcore.. Six Medigwval faces in the 
nave, together with a carved oak chair, are the 
work of Mr. Carter, who also stained the wood. 
work of the roof and varnished the seats, The 
other part of the work has been performed almost 
entirely by local workmen, The designs for 
the restoration were supplied by Mr. W. J. 
Hopkins. 

Ashelworth.—St, Andrew's Church has been 
restored and re-opened for divine service. The 
works lately effected inclade the removal of the 
galleries and all the modern seats, and the sub- 
stitution for the latter of benches of oak and 
elm; the repair of the ancient open seats, 
adorned with linenfold carving; the throwing 
open, cleansing, and repairing of the timbers of 


time since divided into three parishes, Ryde, ‘Nottingham, were the architects; and Mr. | the roofs; the cleansing of the stonework of the 


Newchurch, and Ventnor, and since then efforts 
have been made to erect a newchurch. The 
corner-stone of the new edifice has now been 
laid by the Princess Christian. The church is 
to be finished within two years from the present 
time. Mr. G. G. Scott is the architect. 

Linslade, Leighton Buzzard.—Linslade church, 
which was erected in the year 1848, has just 
undergone considerable alteration. A south 
aisle, with a large organ-chamber and a massive 
tower, have been added, the latter containing a | 

peal of six bells, removed from the old church | 
at Linslade (now used as a burial-chapel). The | 
new aisle, with the organ-chamber at the east, is 
separated from the nave by a stone arcade, com- 
posed of four arches of bold and simple character. | 
The works have been executed by Messrs. Gar- 
side & Holdstock, builders, at a cost of 1,800I. | 
from the designs of Mr. Ferrey, the architect of 
the original church. 

Louth.—The parish church here has been re- 
opened. The clearstories and arcades have been | 
cleaned and underpinned where necessary. The. 
west end of the north aisle has been rebuilt, as 
also have the north and sonth porches. (The 
south porch is the gift of Mr. Cornelius Parker, | 
and has been built under the direction of Mr. | 
R. J. Withers, of London.) There is new open | 
seating throughout, with stalls for the corpora- | 
tion, the whole of oak, with sunk traceried panels 
to bench ends. The floors have been laid with 
Minton tiles of a costly pattern from the designs | 
of the architect. There is a reredos of alabaster, 
Ancaster stone and serpentine, with piscina and | 
credence-table of Devonshire marble. A new, 
oak screen, carved, has been put across the east | 
end of the north aisle, the gift of the architect, | 
and the old screen on the opposite side has been 
restored. The roofs, which are of modern date, 
have been cleaned. The organ has been re- 
moved from the west to the east end of the 
north aisle. A new heating apparatus has been 
fixed by Messrs. Haden & Son, of Trowbridge. 
A stained-glass window has been fixed at the 
east end of the sonth aisle by Mr. Preedy, of 
London, the gift of Mr. J. L. Ffytche; and 
another window at the west end of the north 
aisle, by Messrs. Clayton & Bell, in memory of 
Mrs. Barnard (Claribe!), who was a native of 
Louth. A window, also by Messrs. Clayton & 
Bell, has been in the south aisle, in 
memory of General Sir George Patey, the gift of 
Mrs. and Mr. L. BR. Lucas. Mr. J. Fowler was 
the architect of the restorations, and Mr. C. 
Clarke the builder. 

Windsor.— Contributions to the amount of 
3,0501. have been promised towards the renova- 
tion of the parish church. This sum includes 
donations of 1001. from the Diocesan Church 
Building Society, and 501, from the Incorporated 
Church Building Society of London. Itis intended 
to proceed at once with the erection of a chancel, 
then with an organ-chamber, the removal of the 
organ, reseating the charch, and reconstruction 
of the western gallery, the estimate for which is 


Charles Wright, of Nottingham, the builder. | piers and arches; the restoration of the tower 
‘The carving has been executed by Messrs. W. and spire and the external portions of the fabric ; 
P. Smith & Sons, of Nottingham. The capitals | the removal of the plaster and rough-cast from 
are carved in the broad type of Early English, | the walls; the building of a new arch to the 
chiefly from original designs. The upper carving | transept; the reseating of the transept and 
‘in the clearstory is of the more cut-up style, a south aisle with oak and elm benches ; the laying 


‘little more of the ancient carving being intro- 


duced, The new organ has been built by Mr. 
Brindley, Sheffield. The benches are open and 
stained. The windows are all of plain glass, 

White Waltham.—The church of St. Mary, 
White Waltham, has been re-opened for divine 
worship, after extensive alterations and improve- 
ments. The edifice has been almost entirely re- 
built, according to plans by Mr. Street, of Lon- 
don. Mr. Silver, of Maidenhead, was the builder, 
and the work has been.carried out under his 
superintendence. 

Everton.—The ancient parish church of Holy 
Trinity, Everton, after undergoing considerable | 
repairs and alterations, has been re-opened by the | 
Bishop of Lincoln. The alterations just effected 
include the entire removal of the three lofts, and | 
also of allthe internal fittings except the com- 
munion table. Through the lowering of the 
floor some 2 ft. or 3 ft., the bases of the pillars, 
long hid from sight, are now visible. All the 
walls in the interior have been repaired, and 
plastered. The arch leading into the tower has 
been opened, while the western door of the tower 
has been walled up, and in its placa has been 
erected a stained glass window, the gift of Mrs. 
Metcalf (the vicar’s wife), being a memorial of 
her parents. The subject of the design is Christ 
blessing little children.. The other windows are 
of common glass, except the side panes, which 
are filled with glass stained in yellow, blue, and 
red. A floor for the ringers has been placed in 
the tower and filled up with open seats similar to 
those in the other parts of the church, all being 
of pitch pine. The old font, which was in a very 
dilapidated condition, has given place to & new 
one near the west end of the nave, The porch 
also bas been restored and newly roofed. Addi- 
tional seat-room. has been obtained for about 
40 hearers, or, in all, 250. The cost of the 
repairs and additions is between 6001. and 7001. 

Eaton-under-Heywood.—The parish church has 
been re-opened. The plaster has been removed 
from the walls; the stonework has been re- 
dressed, and left bare; the old ceiling has been 
removed, and several new lights have been put 
in. Among the latter must be mentioned two 
small windows in the south wall, which were 
discovered on the removal of the plaster, and 
which correspond with two similar windows on 
the north side of the church. In each of these 
windows is a figure, in stained glass, by Messrs. 
Done & Davies, of Shrewsbury, representing an 
Evangelist, and the same artists bave 
several other of the windows with tinted 
cathedral glaes. A stained glass window, which 
was placed in the chancel in 1859, in memory of 
a member of the Pinches family, of Ticklerton, 











about $,6001. When these works shall have 


has been restored by the ts named, and 
placed in the west end of the church. Tts place 


ed| should be completed 


of a tile floor to the passages, and the construc. 
tion of new and open seats and enamelled tile 
floor for the chancels. A new vestry has been 
built on the north side of the chancel, in the 
place of one formed out of the lower floor of the 
tower, which is now thrown open to the nave, 
exposing the arch and west window. The charch 
has been rendered dry by the removal of the 
soil from the walls, and the erection of proper 
spouting, with drains to carry off the surface 
water, and by the introduction of one of Gurney’s 
stoves to warm and air the building. The east 
window of the north chancel and the two win- 
dows on the north side of the chancei are filled 
with painted glass, as memorials of departed 
parishioners. In the three-light east window 
are represented the Birth, the Crucifixion, and 
the Resurrection of our Lord. In the north 
wall is a deeply-recessed window of one light, 
In this is represented the Virgin bearing the 
emblematical lily. West of this is a three-light 
window : the subjects are, Christ blessing little 
Children, the Good Shepherd, and the Announce- 
ment of our Lord’s Resurrection to Mary Magda- 
lene, Mary the Mother of James, and Salome. 
All these windows are by Mr. Gibbs, of London. 
Mr. Atwood has preseuted’ an organ of four 
stops, with pedals, to the church. It has been 
placed in the south chancel. 

W hatfield.—The  foundation-stone of a new 
church, in the course of erection at Whitfield, 
near Brackley, has been laid by the Hon. Mrs. 
Pierrepont, of Evenly Hall. On the Ist of 
February last, during a very heavy gale of wind, 
the tower of the old parish church, supposed to 
have been built in the thirteenth century, was 
blown down. Mr. Harry Woodyer, architect, 
of Grafham, near Guildford, was consalted, and, 
in consequence of his report as to the insecure 
and dangerous state of the whole building, 4 
meeting of ratepayers to consider the matter 
was held, and it was unanimously that 
the old church should be pulled down, and that 
a new church should be built. When about 
1,500/. had been promised, tenders were adver- 
tised for the erection of a new church, according 
to Mr. Woodyer’s design. The lowest tender 
then sent in was 2,8602, The committee did 
not feel justified in entering into such a contract 
with the funds they had in hand, and new ten- 
ders were advertised for, the contract to be 
limived to the erection of the fabric, with the 
understanding that that portion of the work 
Christmas next. A 
tender for 1,7401., sent in by Messrs. Mansfield 
& Booth, of Buckingham, was accepted, and the 
work is now in rapid 

Heigham (Norwich).—A meeting of the pa- 
rishioners has been held'in the temporary church 
of St. Philip, Heigtiam, when the designs for 
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the proposed new church selected by the com- 
mittee were inspected and approved of. 
Hanbadarn-Fawr (Cardiganshire).—The great 
nave of the church here has been re-o 
after having been partly rebuilt, under the 
superintendence of Mr. J. P. Seddon, architect. 
The old church is supposed to have been founded 
by St. Padarn, after whom it is named, and who 
was a clergyman from Brittany, who laboured 
unwearingly in preaching over the wild coasts 
of Cardigan, and was made its first bishop, 
about the year 516. The entrance, which is of 
ancient workmanship, has been preserved. Mr. 
Williams, of Cardiff, was the contractor. 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Kibblesworth.—The foundation-stone of a new 
Primitive Methodist Chapel about erected 
at Kibblesworth, has been laid. The style em- 
ployed in the new building is Medizwval Gothic, 
and the edifice will be situated on a high part of 
the village. The interior dimensions are 42 ft. 
in length by 27 ft. in breadth, and accommo- 
dation will be provided for about 350 persons. 
The plans have been prepared by Mr. Mitcheson, 
jun., free of cost, and other preliminary arrange- 
ments have been carried out gratuitously by 
members of the society. It is estimated that 
the cost of the erection, when complete, will be 
about 3001, 

Staindrop.—The foundation-stone of a Wes- 
leyan chapel has been laid here. The edifice 
will provide seat accommodation for 220 persons. 
It will be built of stone, in the Roman 
style. The architect is Mr. Ross. The gable 
facing the street will have « circular 


Gloucester.—The foundation-stone of a national 
school for St. Aldate’s parish has been laid, The 
site hag been provided by the taking down of 
some old houses almost in front of the church. 
The new building will be a parallelogram, 40 ft. 
8 in. by 18 ft, 2 in, inside, with additional space 
for lavatories. A moveable partition will divide 
it into two schools for boys and girls; and space 
will be given for about 100 children. The walls 
will be of red brick, with black bands, the heads 
and sills of the doors and windows of Bath stone. 
The style is of an Early Geometrical type, The 
south front hag four small lancet and two large 
three-light windows, with circles in the heads, 
the latter carried up above the eaves and dor- 





mered in the roof. The roof will be covered 
with tiles, and four trefoiled ventilators will rise 


@ higher altitude, and be surmounted with a 
tower. The portion now being proceeded with 
will give additional room for 150 patients: there 
are only 105 beds in the older part of the build- 
ing. Upon calling for prize designs that of Mr. 
J. H. Jones was selected from sixsentin, Messrs. 
Deas & Cranston are the contractors for the 
erection of a portion of the building for the sum 


of 3,6887, 
Books Receiber. 


““THE Church Builder” for July, besides 
other matter of interest, and reports, lists of 
grants, &c., contains some interesting iculars 
as to the little known and early church of 








tracery|the Virgin, Magdalen, and St. John. 


from it.. At the north end there will be a porch, | Checkendon, and the discoveries made during 
and the usual offices under a lean-to roof. Inter- | the restorations, which are still in progress, 
nally, the roof-timbers will appear and be var- | “ Recent Discussions on the Abolition of Patents 
nished ; the ceiling will be on the top of the| for Inventions.. London: Longmans & Co.” 
rafters and collars. The floor will be of deal, ; This volume contains reports of various speeches 
and at each end there will be an ornamental | made and that were to have been made 
Painswick-stone fireplace. The architect is Mr. in favour of the robbery of inventors by 
J. W. Hugall, of Oxford ; the builder, Mr. King, abolishing all protection by patent law as 
of Gloucester. The cost is to be about 3151, something “ good for trade.” “The matter,” 

says the author, “comprises the jottings and 
= materials. which I collected nf fs, gence pal 

tended to be delivered on the 28t ay, when 
STAINED GLASS. proposing a motion in favour of abolishing 
St. James's, Flockton.—The great east window patents for inventions;” and from this it ap- 
of the new charch of St. James theGreat,Flockton, pears that the author or compiler of the volume 
near Wakefield, has just been filled. with stained is Mr. Macfie, M.P., “ Director or Member of the 
glass to the memory of Lady Lister-Kaye. The Liverpool, Edinburgh, and Leith Chambers of 
window consists of five openings and elaborate Commerce, and Merchants’ House of Glasgow.” 
tracery. The centre compartment is occupied We need not say that we have no sympathy 
entirely with the Crucifixion, with the figures of with Mr. Macfie’s mode of solving the pro- 
In the blem of the patent law by cutting the Gor- 














window, and at this end of the building the 
entrance porch and vestry will be placed. The 
roof will be wagon-headed, the principal timbers, 
which divide the ceiling into panels, being dis- | 
played. The contractors for the mason’s, plas- 
terer’s, and slater’s work are Messrs. Abdale | 
& Stephenson, of Darlington; for the joiner’s | 
work, Mr. Martia, of Darlington; and for the | 
plaumber’s and painter's work, Mr. Simpson, of! 
Staindrop. 

Burton.—The foundation-stone of a Primitive 
Methodists’ new chapel has been laid here. The 
edifice will be erected on a site in Higher Buxton, 
fronting the London-road. It will be built in 
the Gothic style of architecture, ‘faced with 
ashlar stone, and is calculated to seat about 300 
persons. There will be no galleries. Mr. J. D. 
Simpson, of Fairfield, is the architect. Messrs. 
Hinch & Bennett have contracted for the wood- 
work, and Mr. John Hardy for the stonework. 
The estimated cost of the chapel and a house, 
together with the land, is about 1,0001. 


nee 


— 


SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Louth.—The new -school here has 
been opened, The school and bede-houses have 
been erected by Mr. T, Maxey, of Louth, from 
designs by Mr. James Fowler. The school fronts 
Schoolhonse-lane, and is of red brick, with dress- 
ings of Ancaster stone, and slate roof, The 
bosses of the labels over the windows are carved, 
forming busts of persons who have in some way 
been connected with the school, A niche, con- 
taining a statue of the founder of the school, 
King Edward VI., is placed in the north 
wall of the bede-houses, facing the playground. 
The schoolroom is lighted by four three-light 
windows, facing the west, and four roof-lights. 
Class-rooms and head master’s rooms form north 
and south wings, with windows. A fives 
court and the requisite offices have been pro- 
vided. The playground is enclosed by a dwarf 
wall and iron railing. The bede-houses are to 
the south of the school, fronting Gospel-gate, 
There are twelve rooms, six on the ground floor 
and six on the second, 

Manchester.—The Manchester district schools 
for otphan and necessitous children of ware. 
housemen and clerks, the erection of which has 
recently been completed at Cheadle Hulme, have 
been formally opened by the Earl of Ellesmere, 
in the presence of a assemblage. The 
building is situated close to the railway, a short 
distance beyond Cheadle Hulme Station. The 
cost of the building and furniture was about 
10,0001., and there is: accommodation for about 
100 pupils. 

Coatham (Kirkleatham, Yorkshire).—The new 
grammar-school at Coatham has been com- 
pleted and inaugurated., The total cost of the 
edifice is about 4,0001, exclusive of the site. 
Mr, J. C. Adams was the architect. 

















openings on either side are groups in medallions dian knot, much as it needs untying. The 
on grigaille, the Nativity, Agony, Burial, Resur- matter in his volame, however, is of im- 
rection, Christ blessing little children, the Supper portance in its bearing on the abuses and 
at Emmaus, the Communion to the Apostles, and defects of the law, and may be read with profit 
the Martyrdom of St. James; in the tracery are by those interested in the radical amendment of 
groups of the Ascension, Christ sitting in majesty, that law; as may a pamphlet which happens to 
angels, &c. Along the base ig an inscription, 'be before us, with the title, “Reform of the 
“To the glory of God and in memory of Matilda Patent Law: a Working Man’s Question. By 


' Lister-Kaye, who fell asleep April 4th, 1867.'M. A.Soul,C.E, London: Inventors’ Protection 


This window is erected by her children.” It is Office, 14, Finsbury-place.” We quite agree with 
the work of Mr. Baguley, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. | Mr. Soul that reform of the Patent Law is neces- 
The church is to be consecrated early next sary in the interest of the working man, no less 
month. | than in that of the public,—nay, that inasmuch 
as the working man is not seldom the inventor, 
i in hi If before the inte- 
PROM AUSTRALIA eae goign igh pr iigent red 
Progress of Victoria.—An interesting statistical | because justice to individuals ought to be con- 
paper on the religious, moral, and intellectual | sidered before generosity to the public, who 
progress of Victoria up to the close of 1869 has have no right to steal the fruits of any indi- 
been issued from the registrar-general’s office, vidual’s brains, whether these fruits take the 
and proseatrd bedi ones grat Ly Pape Sonera sage . A ih IATeeNeny , 
it we gather that there are 1,006 charches and “The Royal Guide ondon Charities for 
chapels, 331 school-houses, and 537 dwellings or 1869-70. By Herbert Fry. London: Hard- 
public buildings, making a total of 1,874 build- wicke.” This is the seventh annual issue or 
ings used for public worship. There is aceommo- edition of this useful alphabetical list of London 
dation i gpl: ng Dr! mie avail hg agent ag! ones city rs the yo oon pro- 
selves of this on the Sunday, © number of duce such a list of its charities as this: itis 
graduates in the Melbourne Pasverng. during , wonderful; more than 200 octavo pages in 
the ten years ending 1867 was 221. ere are ordinary type, comprising a mere list of the 
1,385 schools, and the number of eda) pees of London oneness peeompeniee ies 
attending them amounts to 91,336, The com- two or three condensed lines each as to their 
mon schools, numbering 779, receive about ' objects and purposes! Whether we should not be 
230,9791, annually. There are 1,082 Sunday ; better without some of them ig another question. 
schools in the colony, the average attendance The volume is worth laying outa shilling for, even 
being 77,282. TheN igo Museum was visited , as a rer an EES Dene weer ofa aon: omen 
by 67,954 persons. here are seventy-six of Treating the Sewage of Towns. By John 
mepaheiop’ institutes and public libraries in the; Hart. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.” In 
colony, containing 134,067 volumes, and 767,933 | thia pamphlet an account is given of asomewhat 
raters pralles nets Spee 8 ar of piv way sree roam wl of ps ot whine we 
t enefits oife y these institutions. ere, author has patented. om pr’ ) OX- 
are twenty-six hospitals in the country, giving | posure of sewage to the air spread out in a 
in-door and out-door relief to 47,470 patients.| steady flow over an apparatus arranged in 
There are six benevolent asylams atoning relief, | concentric circles with radiating walls, the pur- 
in-door and ont, to 40,846 destitate people; and | pose being to oxidize and defecate or deodorise 











there are six orphan asylams which take charge 
of 1,022 of the waifs and strays of humanity. 
30,8581, are annually raised in the colony from 
private contributions in aid of its hospitals, 
10,0091, in aid of its benevolent asylums, and 
6,3701. for its orphan asylums: all this is inde- 
pendent of the public grant in aid. The in- 
dustrial schools at Princes’ Bridge, Sunbury, 
Geelong, and the Naval Training Ship expended 
45,7821, in the reclamation, “4 ine reese ond 
the precociously vicious of the colony, 1, 
lunatics cost the country 61,8491. for care and 
maintenance. . All this was in 1867, _ ,, 
Ballarat District. Hospital.—The corner-stone. 


of the new pile of buildings to be galled after |: 


H.R.H, the Dake of Feinburgie ane named the 
Alfred Wing, has been laid, This so-called wing 
will form a material ion of the centre at some 
future time, with which view it will be carried to 


the sewage while precipitating its sediment. As 
to the utility of applying the sewage to the soil, 
we suspect the author’s opisions are neither 
sound nor self-consistent, He tells us “it has 
been proved that rye-grass, the crop usually 
selected for the purpose, can be as successfully 
grown when plentifally supplied with river water 
as when irrigated with sewage containing all 
its impurities;” and yet that “foul sewage 
continuously applied, causes the coarser grasses 
to grow so freely that they soon overpower the 
finer sorts” on turf land; and that “ by taking 


| out the suspended matter, a liquid remains that 


8 such properties that its occasional use 
is of t benefit in stimulating vegetation.” 
This, b e. says, has led to the introduction of a 
system of distribution which he proceeds to 
om and which includes his mted. and 

apparatus, _——“ to 
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THE BUILDER. 











the Parish of Titsey, by Granville Leveson 
Gower, F.8.A. London: Wyman & Sons.” This 
is strictly what it professes to be, except that it 


is‘ pamphlet rather than a book. It contains | presen 


information as to the church and church 
monuments, the rectorship (of which Mr. 
Granville Leveson Gower is the patron), the 
parish registers, and the Gresham family.—— 
“ A House and its Furnishings: How to Choose 
a House and Furnish it at small Expense. By 
Mrs. Warren. London: Bemrose & Sons.” This 
little volame is by the author of “ How I Managed 


my House on Two Hundred Pounds a Year.” | large 


The limit is still two handred a year in the book 
under notice, with 1001. to lay out in furniture, 
&c.; and as we dare say no young couple will 
ever come up to all the author’s requirements, 
they may be all the better for what they can 
retain of them; although, were they all she de- 
sires, we could scarcely regard them as an 
amiable young pair of housekeepers. 








WMiscellanen, 





Presentation to Messrs. G. & A. Maw, 
of Benthall Encaustic Tile and Majolica 
Works.— The employés of Messrs. Maw have 
ted to each of their employers as « special 
mark of their esteem a two-handled toast-cup 
and cover, both of porcelain, and manufactured 
at the Coalport works of Messrs. John Rose & 
Co. It stands, with the cover, about 10 in. high. 
The outline of the cup is an inverted ogee. 
The ornamentation is elaborate. On each side 
of the cup is a small medallion enclosing 6 
geometrical ornament, flanked on either side by a 
medallion, surrounded with a circular band, 
the inside of which is finished by a bead border, 
the band intersected with green foliage. In a 


space above the centre medallion is the family | shou 


crest. Between these medallions and the border 
around what may be called the neck or upper 
part of the cup the interval is filled in with a 
diaper of flowers in proper colours. On the 
obverse of the cup, in the medallions, are 
the monograms “G. M.” and “ A. M.” in gold. 
On the reverse, in the large medallions, the 
following insoription :—“ A teken of regard pre- 
sented to Mr. George Maw and to Mr. Arthur 
Maw, August 2nd, 1869 ;” the medallion on the 





Buildings of the “ Improved Industrial 
Dwellings Company.”—At the recent general 
meeting of this company, mentioned in our last 
number, the chairman said there was a point 
not referred to in the report, upon which he was 
anxious to say a few words. The shareholders 
would have observed that the buildings in Ebury- 
street, Pimlico, were to be erected by Messrs. | 


Perry & Co., of Stratford, who were now building 


right-hand side completes the inscription, “ By 
the operatives in their employ at the Benthall 


Encaustic and Majolica Works.” The prevailing | 
colours are a deep red ochre, light brown ochre, | 
and green. Messrs. Belfield, Bowdler, & A. 


Evans were the artists who executed the cups, 
from designs prepared at the workmen’s request 
by Mr. J. H, Maw. 


by Pneumatic Power.—On the 


__[Avva: 21,1869, 
Muller's aa 


Orphanages 
Bristol. — This perilous en still 
prospers in a wonderfal way, w . Muller 
as usual ascribes to “ faith and prayer.” Ther, 
are now five buildings erected,—each one larger 
than the factory or warehouse in Leeds,— 
and costing in all more than 110,0001. They are 
of plain architecture, and will accommodats 
more than 2,000 children. The total sum that 
has been entrusted to Mr. Maller since the Sth of 
March, 1834, is over 430,000. In his “ Briof 
Narrative of Facts,” just issued, he says :— 


state joyfully, to the praise of » that through 
Him, our patron, we not only have had enough, but have 
th expenses of the last three years 


eee, Thies cpl) in spose pane Ga ee 
ve, 1b rayer, i 
pe to any ons, obtained for thie work: 430,000 
With this money nearly 17,000 children from all 
parte of England, Scotland, and Ireland hays 
been taught in the various schools ; 95,000 copies 
of the Bible and New Testament, and about 
30,000 smaller portions of the Holy Scriptares, 
in various languages, have been circulated ; ag 
have also 33,000,000 of tracts. 


A Great Chimney.—A huge stack or chimney 
has just been completed on the Earl of Dudiey’s 
estate, at Coneygre Works, near Dudley. It far 
surpasses anything of the kind in the neighboar. 
| hood. A patentee bas in more than one instance 
fitted huge tubes upon the top of furnaces, 
| and conveyed the heat, at one time thrown into 
the air, from thence underneath the boilers at. 
'tached to the works. By doing this a vast 





the new St. Thomas’s Hospital. It was right he invitation of Mr. I. T. Woodhouse, a number of amount of coal and much hard labour in the way 
should explain that all the buildings hitherto the members of the Midland Institute of Mining of firing have been saved. The flames, too, 
erected had been constructed by Mr. Matthew Engineers have visited the sinkings at the Bat- | stretch ont along the surface of the boiler with 


Allen, the designer and builder of the first block | tersfield Colliery, at Bagilt, in North Wales, | greater 


of Langbourne-buildings in 1863, the model upon | 
which all the subsequent buildings had, with 
minor variations, been constructed. The change 
had not arisen from any quarrel between the 
company and Mr. Allen. Although the directors 
were, as far as they could judge, satisfied with 
Mr. Allen’s work and the prices paid for it, they 
felt that, as they were not spending their own 
money, but that of the shareholders, they were 
bound to determine by competition whether the 
price they were paying was the lowest market 
price. Mr. Allen, feeling aggrieved at the course 
taken by the directors, declined to tender with 
the others, and hence they had had to change 
their builder. It was dune to Mr. Allen and to 
the Board that he should state that the prices 
to be paid to Messrs. Perry, who sent in the 
lowest tender, were rather higher than those 
they had been previously paying to Mr. Allen. 


Rewards to Schoolmasters for Teaching 
Science and Art.—The Lords of the Committee 
of Council on Education, having by a minute 
dated the 3rd day of January, 1868, offered | 
prizes, viz., one sum of 501., three sums of 401., 
five sums of 301., ten sums of 201. and twenty 
sums of 10/., to the head masters of the schools | 
of art in the United Kingdom, in which the 
general amount of work, considered with refer- | 
ence to the number of students under instruc. 
tion, should be found after the examinations to | 
be most satisfactory, and having had the results | 


of the recent examinations laid before them, | 
have awarded the above prizes as follows, viz. :— 


W. H. Sunes, Sheffield, 501.; ©. D. Hodder, Edin- 
burgh (male), 40/.; Louisa ty 401.3 J. 
8. Rawle, Nottingham, 401,; Henry Woolner, Coalbrook- 
dale, 30/.; Edward R, Teylor, Lincoln, 30t., D. W. 
Raimbach, Birmingham, 80/.; Walter Smith, Bradford, 
301.; George Stewart, West London, 30/.; John Parker, 
Bt. Thomas's Charterhouse, 20l.; John Anderson, Co- 
ventry, 20!.; Edwin Lyne, Dublin, 207.; Walter Smith, 
Leeds, 201.; J h Kennedy, Kidderminster, 201. ; 
Robert Greenlees, Glasgow, 201.; W. J. M >» Man- 
chester, 20/.; John Sparkes, Lambeth, 201, ; A. 
Ashworth, Edinburgh, 201.; W. H. Stopford, Halifax, 
20l.; W. C. Way, Neweastle-on-Tyne, 101.; Walter 
Smith, Wakefield, 10/.; John N. Smith, Bristol, 102. ; 
Herbert Lees, Carlisle, 101.; Robert Cochrane, Norwich, 
101.; W. L. Casey, St. Martin’s, 101,; John Bentley, Bir- 
k , 101.; James Carter, Hanley, 101.; J. P. Dn, 
Stoke, 101.; William Stewart, Paisley. 101. 5 J. P. Bacon, 
N under-Lyne, 101.; John mzies, Aberdeen, 
10/.; RB. C, Puckett, Chippenham, 10/.; W. J. Baker 
ery 102. ; John Kom Gloucester, 101. ; Daniel 
Wood, Cambridge, 101.; W. ©. Griffiths, Ipewich, 101. ; 
8. F. Mills, Spitalfields, 102. ; J.C. Thompson, Warring- 
ton, 10/.; and J. 8, Goepel, Frome, 101, 


Art-Professorship, Oxford.—There were 
ten candidates, we hear, for the newly-created 


Slade Art- Professorship, from amongst whom 
Mr. John Ruskin has been elected. 


Dock Extension at Leith.—The new Albert 
Dock, at Leith, will be opened this Saturday. 
This dock has been five years in construction, 








where an application of pneumatic power, which 
seems to differ from previous uses of the seme 
power in sinking, has been introduced. Owing 
to the influx of water, it has been found 
necessary to draw the water from the bottom of 
the shaft to a height over the sinkers’ head, soas 
to allow them to work. The colliery shaft is 
20 ft. clear in diameter. An iron tube, 6 ft. in 
diameter, is let into the shaft, passing through 
the water to the bottom, and into this 

air is forced by means of a 17-in. cylinder and 
two 10-in. pumps. By this means the water is 
elevated or suspended over the heads of the 
workmen to a height of about 50 ft. They can 
thas continue working at the bottom; but the 
work is rather exhausting, and the men only 
work four-hour shifts. By the aid of dampers 
and doors the pressure can be so arranged that 
the buckets with the stuff excavated can be put 
in and taken to the top with very little loss of 
compressed air. Thus water is no bar, as hither- 
to, to sinking operations. According to our 
authority, the Engineer, those who had been to 
the colliery spoke highly of ite efficiency. 


Discovery of a “Trotter Floor” in 
Oxford.—A somewhat curious discovery has 
been made in one of three old houses in Broad- 
street, between Kettel Hall and Trinity College, 
now undergoing repair. Upon the removal of 
the flooring boards, in a room on the ground 
floor, having underneath them a considerable 
depth of earth and loose rubbish, the original 
floor of the room, which is 10 ft. square, was 
brought to light. It was laid with “trotter 
bones,” in a pattern of squares arranged angle- 
wise, within a border. The pattern, says the 
local journal, was defined by bones about 2 in. 
square, rubbed or sawn to an even surface, and 
filled in with the small bones of sheep's legs, 
the knuckles uppermost, closely packed and 
driven into the ground to the depth of from 8 in. 
to 4 in. It has been hastily and needlessly 
destroyed. Floors thus composed full two cen- 
turies since are now not unfrequently discovered, 
during the alteration of the timber and plaster 
edifices of the early part of the seventeenth 
century. Oxford has supplied several examples. 


Another Monument for Rome.—lIt is 
stated that a monument is to be erected in 
memory of the (Ecumenical Council, and is to 


white marble, flanked with five statues, repre- 
senting the five divisions of the earth, and on it 
are to be engraved the names of the bishops who 
attend the council. The column itself is to be 





and has cost about s quarter of a million. 


the meeting, together with the memorial column 
referred to above, is estimated at nearly 50,0001. 


take the form of a column, the base to be of Paris endeavours are 


regularity than “ firers” could make 
| them, and the boat-loader and unloader are dia. 
pensed with. It is necessary to have a good 
draught to carry out all this, and therefore the 
Earl of Dudley’s agents have determined to give it 
a fall trial. The stack alluded to is 190ft. high, and 
10 ft. 6 in. in the clear, both top and bottom. It 
is strengthened considerably by ironwork for a 
distance of 100 ft. from the ground. The whole 
work, which has been rapidly accomplished, was 
carried out by Mr. Hariland, master mason to 
the Dadley estate. 


Fatal Fall of a Scaffeld.—An inquest has 
been held by Dr. Hardwicke at the Royal Free 
| Hospital, Gray’s-inn-lane, on the body of a work- 
man who lost his life by the fall of a portion of 
a scaffold at the Midland Railway Hotel, Euston- 
‘road. It appeared that the deceased and 
another man (still in the hospital) were in the 
employ of Messrs. Jackson & Shaw, the con- 
tractors. Both were believed to be good scaffuld 
builders, and the one in question had been 
erected by them. A brick wall had to be raised, 
and on its completion the scaffold was ordered to 
be removed. The deceased and his mate had 
the entire control. Some portion of the scaffuld 
gave way, and both the men fell from a height of 
29 ft., poles and boards falling on them. The 
jury endeavoured to discover why the scaffuld 
should have fallen, bat without result. One of 
the jurors, an architect and surveyor, was of 
opinion that the men had released the putlogs, 
and so caused the mischief.— Verdict, accidental 
death. 





fnternational Ve' and Loco- 
machine Exhibition. — This exbibition will 
take place at the C Palace, Sydenham, and 
open on the 6th of September, to be closed on 
the 6th of October, 1869. Velocipedes with one, 
two, three, or four wheels will be exhibited ; also 
machines having other motive power than the 
hands or feet, or both jointly ; including loco- 
machines to be used roe) ra hem: apr 
any locomotive power except horses. e 
er Ry will be a gold medal for the velocipede or 
loco-machine most applicable oop Seater Lent 
poses, and especially for the use of cow 
men and 4 We are glad 
to observe that both in this country and in 
France, as well as America, the application of 
tog age Wea 
receiving attention, irmi an 
“ i vot to use the 
weight and general movement of the body, a8 2 
riding, by way of a motive power. 
Bath Abbey Church.—Daring the progres? 
considerable remains of 


surmounted by a statue of St. Peter formed of | the Norman building that formerly occupied the 
gilt bronze. The cost of the constructions for 
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hedge. Each of the 
widened, the cross has 
equi-distant from the three. Within 

half a mile are three or four other crosses, as 
well as, at slightly further distances, huge 
monoliths known as pipers, holed stones, and 
nineteen pillars known to the country people as 
Merry Maidens. Had equal care been taken of 
Cornish antiquities for the last century, that 
district would have been invaluable to the 
student of early and pre-historic remains. 


i 


Proposed Memorial of Colston, the the 


Philanthropist.—It is somewhat remarkable 
that although the inhabitants of Bristol have, for 
nearly 150 years, enjoyed the benefit of the 
munificent charities of Edward Colston, yet no 





pense, as an expression 
that great philanthropist, It is now p to 
remedy this neglect, by filling the large window | 
in the north transept of St. Mary Redcliff 
Church with stained glass to his memory (at an 


.| appliances have been 


ee ee eee : 
tes,—The highly dangerous practice of blast- 
ing down the coal in mines is fraught with 
frightfal results. Hydraulic and atmospheric 


portable, and simple, not likely to be damaged 
by the rough and est eres dhe the pit, would 
be eagerly adopted. I beg to suggest that the 
“ Jack” be used, hoping it will prove the desi- 
deratum. I formed the above idea on seeing an 
old mason moving a ponderous mass of stone 
along the ground by the aid of a small jack ; it 
will bite at any angle or postare, or upside 
down. What an immense amount of pressure 
two herculean colliers, by the aid of a doubie | 
jack, would bring to bear against the seams of | 
coal. Almost any amount of power can be | 
attained, if placed to the end of iron lever | 
wedges, and no special skill is required to work | 
m. 

Close of the Burslem Art sniepnamielc.| 
The Art Exhibition, with which was inaugurated | 
the Wedgwood Memorial Institute, at Burslem, | 
and which was formally opened on the 2tst of 
April by the Lord President of the Council, was | 
closed last week. The attendance has been such | 
as to leave it doubtful whether the revenue is | 
equal to the expenditure. The debtor and | 
creditor account has not yet been made up, but 
there is too much reason to fear that, if there is | 





wea 
——— 


The Asserted Discovery in Birchin- 
lane.—In reply to inquiries still made as to 
the asserted discovery of a Roman tomb in 
Birchin-lane, we find it to say that 
the statement sent to the Times was an entire 
fabrication. It is much to be wished that the 
lying scoundrel who wrote it may be discovered 
and punished. The most carefully conducted 
papers are open to be similarly misled, and every 
member of the community has an interest in 
detecting the perpetrators of such deceits. The 

ity of the date given, of course, threw 
doubt on the.communication; but this, it was 
thought, might be due to the stupidity of the 
writer ; and many persons were led to waste time 
in seeking out the site of the supposed discovery. 


The Delay in Opening the Holborn 
Viaduct. — Great dissatisfaction prevails re- 
specting the postponement of the opening of the 
Holborn Viaduct. According to the City Press, 
@ meeting of some of the principal inhabitants 
of Newgate-street has been held, and the speakers 
expressed themselves as much aggrieved. The 
deviation of the traffic, coupled with the removal 
of Newgate Market, had caused great loss and 
inconvenience to the tradesmen and others 
depending on chance trade. Several houses were 
entirely closed, and fears were expressed that 
ruin would be the result to many unless energetic 
steps were taken to open the Viaduct. 


The Wew Bridge at Saltburn-by-the- 
Sea.—This bridge, which spans the well-known 


estimated cost of about 500l.),and a sum has not a balance on the wrong side, there will be Skelton beck glen, is within a day or two of 


been promised in aid of the work. To render it 
& public act, it is desirable that as many persons 
as possible should take part in it; and, accord- 
ingly, all those who desire to do honour to 
Colston are invited to contribute to the under- 
taking ; and it is hoped that by means of their 
united efforts a work may be produced not un- 
worthy of the noble building in which it is to be 
set up, or the great and good man with whose 
name it will be associated. Contributions may 
be sent to the vicar or either of the church- 
wardens,—Mr. Warry or Mr. Arthur Baker, 
Redcliff Backs. 


| three painters, three sculptors, and three archi- 


Yellow Fever from want of Ventila- 
tion.—H.M.S. Eclipse has just lost her captain | 
by yellow fever, and the crew have had 
to thank the strength of their constitutions | 
for having survived the ‘pest. At the trial trip | 
of this ship, says the United Service Gazette, it | 
was found that the ventilation was seriously | 
faulty, and the fact was reported, backed by the | 
récommendation of the officers in charge at the 
trial. The engine-room hatch vomited all its 
hot air and impurities close to the Wward-rocin | 
door, and nothing was provided in the way of) 
ventilation to carry off the poison. The Ad.) 
miralty demanded an estimate for the additions | 
necessary, and, finding that they would cost 
3001., preferred to poison men and officers rather | 
than put such an item on the estimates! 
Nearly all the ward-room officers had the fever, | 
and narrowly escaped with life, and the men also 
came in fur their share. No wonder that the 
Navy detests the Admiralty. 


A Charcoal Fiower-pot.—A “scientific 


very little in.the way..of surplus, Recolleoting completion. The whole of the ponderous girders, 
| the bungling way in which the committee have 865 ft. in length, are now fixed, and the roadway 
managed some departments of the affair, and jaid. The bridge is 800 ft. in length, there being 
their disregard of persons best qualified to aid seven spans and eight cast-iron piers ; the highest 
in making the undertaking successful, we are point is 160 ft. and the width is 25 ft. The 


not at all surprised to hear of this result, 


Napoleon's Prize to Artists.—Our readers 
will remember that the Emperor of the French | 
offered some time ago a prize of 4,0001. for the | 
completest work of art executed in France within | 
the past five years. ‘There were nine com- | 
petitors, whose claims were seriously considered : | 
tects. After much voting, the prize has been | 
adjudged to M. Duc, architect (firm of Dac & | 
Dommiey), for the new Palais de Justice. Illus- 
trations of this building, the design of which is 
remarkable rather for propriety and elegance 
than for novelty, are given in recent numbers of 
the Gazette des Architectes et du Batiment. The, 
architect of the new opera-house, it has been | 
said, would have received the prize had his 
building been finished. 

Drainage of Bromley, Kent.—The inquiry 
into the vexed question of the Bromley drainage, 
held before two Government commissioners— 
viz., Mr. Michael, barrister, and Mr. Harrison, 
civil engineer—is adjourned until October next. 
The scheme of the Board of Works to convey 
the sewage to Holloway Farm for irrigation was 
opposed by Mr. Boyd, whose park is near the 
outfall; also by Major Foster. Mr. Coles Child, 
whose mansion and estate are close by Bromley, 
visited Ealing, and was so well pleased with 
what he saw there that he offered to take 


contractors are Hopkins, Gilkes, & Co., of Mid- 
dlesbrough, who have had Mr. Charles Willman, 
C.E., as chief superintendent. 


Statuary in Peel Park, Bradford.—The 
committee of the Bradford Band of Hope, as an 
acknowledgment of the generous manner in 
which the ion have granted them the use 
of the park for their summer demonstrations, 
are about to present a statue of Ceres. This 
work has been executed in stone. The figure is 
tall, and it stands upon a pedestal of large size. 
It is hoped that the foundation will be laid of a 
fand for providing for the farther embellishment 
of the park, 


“ Exeter: a Retrospect.” — Under this 
heading the Atheneum gives fourteen columns 
of exceedingly interesting matter concerning 
the annals and habitants of Exeter, preparatory 
to reporting, as usual, the proceedings of the 
British Association for the Promotion of Science 
now at work in that city. 


Shop-rent in Liverpool.—The Liverpool 
Recorder has given judgment in an appeal from 
Messrs. W. & J. Jeffery, the proprietors of 
the shop known as Compton House, Church- 
street, Liverpool, who had been asseased by the 
parish authorities at a net rental of 7,4701. The 
Recorder fixed the assessment at 6,0001, 


flower-pot” has jast been brought out, and is Bromley sewage on to his land, to be dealt with portraits.—The portrait in our present 
thus described in Svientisic Opinion:—“The as at Haling, the receiving tanks to be withi® joymber is drawn from a photograph by Mr. 
object of it is not only to purify the water which 2,000 ft. of his residence, the effluent water to John Watkins, of Parliament-street. 


ig supplied to the plant—a process we should, 
certainly question the advisability of,—but to 
condense ammoniacal gases. is from this | 
aspect that we think the new flower-pot deserves 
attention. Agriculturiste are well aware of the 
effect of porous substances, like cinders, in, as it 
were, accumulating ammonia in thesoil. There 
can be no doubt that charcoal absorbs ammonia 
in very large quantities, and possibly, by after- 
wards allowing it, when converted into a salt, to 
be taken up by the water of the soil, it may 
stimulate the nutrition of the t.” It may 
also affect the colours of the ers either for 

or for ill. Red colours it will probably 
intensify. The hues of white or yellow flowers 
it may totally change. 


A Huge Steam Hammer.—One of the 
largest, if not the largest, steam-hammer ever 
made is now being constructed by Messrs. 
Thwaites & Garbutt, of Bradford, for the 
Russian G»vernment, and is intended to be used 
in the forging of steel guns... 
of the machine when erected will be close upon 
1,000 tons, the anvil block will weigh 500 tons, 





be spread over the field adjoining. The rate- 
payers were stated to be much in favour of the 
Ealing system. 

The New Public at Truro.— 
The inauguration of these new buildings will take 
place on the 16th and 17th of September. The 
great hall, which is intended for concerts and 
public assemblies, is 85 ft. long and 38 ft. wide. 
It is lighted with six large windows in the south 
wall, looking across the Green, and has an open 
roof of stained deal. It is estimated to seat 
about 1,400 persons, and has probably standing- 
room for nearly 2,000. A gallery is erected, 
reaching from the masonic entrance some 
distance into the room. On the north side there 
is a supper-room, 40 ft. by 21 ft. 6 in. The 
foundation-stone of these buildings was laid, 
with Masonic honours, on the 10th of December, 
1867, and all the works are now in a forward state, 


Columbia Market.—Some of our readers 
considered that we spoke but coolly of the 
advanteges likely to follow from the formation of 
this costly affair. Unless we are greatly mis- 
informed as to the condition of the neighbour- 
hood, evidence will soon be given that the fears 





which led to our reticence were but too well 
fuunded. 





TENDERS. 


For repairing and re-pewing Baptist Chapel, Queen- 
street, Woolwich, for the Trustees. Messrs. W. Gosling 
& Son, architects, Quantities supplied a 


VICK Ory’ p..cgcccccesscvsenserecssserereceser 


Carter (accepted) .... 








00 
0.0 
0 0 
00 


yest 








Accepted for the erection of Burngreave Congregational 
Church, Sheffield. Mr. J. Oreswick Brameld, architect. 
Quantities supplied :— 

Mason's and Bricklayer’s Wat. 


PA CRSEER, ..oininocccegnecennemnenette spent £ 00 
Carpenter and Joinzr’s Work. 
Blowerday.ic...csescccccseesscersseeeeree 787 6 0 
Slater's Work. 

Harrison & Chadwick ............++ 108 0 0 
Plumber, Glazier, and Gaajfitter’s Work. 
Norton & 800. ....ccceeseerenceecenceeees 158 0 0 
Ironwork, 

Newton, Chambers, & Co. ....... 14 0 0 
Plasterer’s Work. 

CI RWIR. ...cececscccescesecispessscosoereeess 110 0 0 
Painter's Work. 

Wasa fis tic eS... Wis cctbadecsene 61 8 7 


Warming. 
Newton, Chambera, & Co. ss 95 0 0 
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THE BUILDER. 
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For onto of hotel to be built at New Swindon, 
Wilts. Mr. Thos. 8. mei. architect :— 
Kimberle: pocleab 





eocoooconso 
eoccooesco 











For rebuilding Nos. 11 and 12, Upper Lisson-street, for 






. ickman, Mr, C, architect :— 
mem Credit old 
Materials. 
Giorie hh Mirannet sesees £2,589 0 0 o...£20 0 0 
géoonseveetgacere 2,560 0 0 
Fass 2,547 0 0 ...... 1710 0 
Morsman 2,480 0 0 ...... 2000 
Kelly, Brothe 2,463 0 0 ...... 15 0 0 
Scrivener & Whi 2,457 0 0 ... 26 0 «0 
Ebbs & Sons ....... 2,387 0 0 
Longmire & Burg 2,385 0 0 ..... 30 0 0 





For two houses, with shops, &c., at the Brewery, 


Hanguned. Messrs. Bird & hanes architects :— 
Holland & apa ne 0 
McLachlan... pultanages iectiias 2,548 0 0 
Newman & Mann. ‘weet sitbisines ose 2,406 0 0 
Ebbs & Sons ..... jitiintinibbeksies? See 2D 
Kelly, Brothers .....cccsccccererree 2,421 0 0 
ee aecenewel A ee 
REE IE RE oe 2,380 0 0 
Williams & Son (accepted) ...... 2,357 0 0 





For alterations and repairs to the Angel Hotel, 











Islington, Messrs, Bird ot ans architects :— 
Brown .. asidipeees tee, a 
Gammon & ‘fons ....... ewe 3,115 0 O 
Newman & Mann...... meee Fe 
| Rees saaneboneieds a ee Se © 
Henshaw.. sdiinitincipnih 2,989 0 0 
Kelly, Brotbe: - 2,963 0 0 
Ebbs & Sons .. 2,945 0 0 
Williams & Son (accepted) 2,883 0 0 





Accepted for the erection of » power-loom shed at 
Birstal, for the College Mill Company (Limited), Messrs, 
Sheard & Hanstock, architects :— 


Mason, 

Willans & Law .......0...cseseeee cvccsees £639 0 O 
Joiner. 
PSone ss idermmaehediition . 319 0 0 
Plumber, 

Armitage ..... wevelebcbiceanincassgiated » 6 4 @ 
Tronfounder, 

RR a ee NR ESS - 9318 0 





Accepted for co-operative stores at Birstal, for the 
Birstai Industrial Co-operative Society. Messrs. Sheard 
& Hanstock, architects :— 


Masons. 

Willams & Co, cccrcs.scccecsesseccecceces £093 0 O 
Joiner, 

ROGOD cncscicciccenseterisissieins ae O88 
Flenbér, 

MORRO ») cnsictosesitiiensrientaitid sevsstotead) 96 10 0 
Plasterer, 

TOT sscusniennctebuincisnsmamianioniamnes 4516 0 


REET 2) 





Accepted for chapel at Adwalton, for the New Connexion 
Society. Messrs, Sheard & Hanstock, architects ;— 


Mason, 

TI. . comcsttceantinanmnuntee& @ 
Joiner. 

POOR wissenscsntipipamnnvmiind ee 
alow. 

Snowden & Son .......0...008 tvd«:~ ane eS 
Plasterer, 

Db arccieicccesnceniosesns ieieonti lindas 93 0 0 





For the restoration of All Saints’ Church, Surrey-sqaare. 
Mr. Robert Parris, architect. Quantities ‘supplied by Mr. 
Samuel Field :— 

Downs (accepted) ........ cictscsies OED OO 





For Wesleyan Chapel, Portmadoc, North Wales. Mr. 
Thomas Roberts, architect :— 


Masonry. 
Hughes a vieosgiekinie dinaped £472 0 0 
Carpentry and Joinery. 
Lloyd (accepted)............00 besos 00 
Slating and Plastering. 
Williams (accepted) ..... MOE Ae - 000 
Glazing, Staining, fc. 
L. Hughes (accepted) ..........:000 77 8 0 





For rebuilding 29, Great Titchfield-street, Oxford- 





street, fur Mr, A. Giles, Mr. George Lethbridge, archi- 
tect :— 
OY wiccdescnnaden deskintabbcesens eee. £930 0 O 
GOOG witiSicsctathadde ieaveudboes shook . 875 0 0 
Sheftield 833 0 0 
AT parte mena wiehiniicatadah we 805 0 0 
Hyde (accepted) ....ss00.00+0- ieee 749 0 0 





For hotel and tavern, and a house and shop, at the 
corner of Charterhouse-street and Farringdon-road, E.C., 
for —— — supplied :— 





pevbdedancescosconsonoensdosbouevebenas 983 0 0 
Turner & Son..........20+ — -. 6,882 0 0 
Shapley & Webster......... » 5,469 0 0 
Newman & Maun............... ws» 5,295 0 0 
Brown & Robinson ...... 6,195 0 O 
Longmead & Way ...... «- 4,993 0 0 
Scrivener & White .............00005 4,948 0 0 





For building villa, stabling, &c., at Waltham, Herts 
Mr. Joho = Saengg Mr. J.8 8. Gomme, architect, > ed 
tities not supplied :— 

Bentley ......... savabevensppveneses osomaeee £97410 0 
921 0 0 
171 0 0 
754 0 0 





) ecosesoe erereeecoseeones 


For detached villa wonidennes See Mr. James N: of 
Wandsworth Common. Mr. Durrant, ear ore 
quantities, Mr, Neal finding a bricks, lime, and -—_? fo 












PAARIG os ccceesasesiacctinse scocverorenenthjeee © 

Heaver & Coates ....ccccsssseesse00e 1,080 0 

Strong........ 899 0 0 
PROBED ca rececvevccooevnseitecanstens ona... aoe 
Thornton, eee ee ae © 
Atkinson wav S29 @ 
Cox 7 0 0 








For the erection of me Basnet-street, Liverpool, 














for Messrs. Peck & drapers, &c. Mr. Joseph 
Brattan, of Liverpool, architect :— 
Forde . £8,351 13 0 
Henshaw 7,977 0 0 
Haigh & Co. 7,899 0 0 
Tomkinson 7,767 0 0 
rmson , 767 0 0 
Witter... 7,589 0 0 
Richards..... eooecscee seevene 7,465 00 
Biack & Co. « 7,417 0 0 
Jones & Lon (accepted) PIRES 7,320 0 0 





Accepted for the erection of five houses for Mr, John 
a? Chesterfield, Derbyshire. Mr. 8, Rollinson, 
tect :— 


Mason and Bricklayer. 
Chester*..... ...... sheshonkhesmnsaoniwiies £630 0 0 


Carpenter and Joiner. 
Glossop .......... dasiticnidehideingstiees 300 0 0 


62 
Including Smith and Founder. 





For alterations to premises in the Broadway, Hammer- 
smith, for Messrs. Hunt. Mr. Roberts, architect, Quan- 
tities supplied by Mr. Shrubsole :— 





Extra for 
Cement Front. 
Hankley .....ccccscosseessess £1,600 0 0 1.249 0 0 
— saciuenmnaeesbecucesenss 1,589 0 0 
Wien sekshicasneencdianal deve’ RRO DB iicne FOO. 'O 
Rogers & Walker peonetann 1,375 0 0 
INE nics sacaéénaeietnnaie . 1333 0 0 
Taylor & Co. .....csss00000 . 1,200 00 «..... 20 0 0 
POE ccrvcesextjacouad wee 1,083 0 0 
TOUROL, .ccesiccnscvericicness (ae Ee wna 2-04 
REESE. wey ea . 6 00 
Parris & Soul ............ 995 0 0... 4 0 0 
GneO80 rnin BBO 0: nin 0:0 
ch RE eb 855 0 0 ...... 565 0 0 
ht on (accepted) . 840 0 0 
IOUE .isintntallivessins ooees 84 0 0... 935 0 0 
Melville coniesilianeabelenpi » a ee MED 





For alterations and additions to 60, Porchester-terrace, 
Mr. Charles Dunch, architect, Quantities by Messrs, 
Osborne & Russell :— 





i gf Bieinaneee inchinninasiweeeee oe @ 
Rigby 1,514 0 0 
Macey .. SRT EF Ny 
Longmire & Burge .. adbehbsninaietenin 1,366 0 0 
Keyes & Head ....., pndebns iecina Eee Oo 








HE TREATMENT of SEWAGE 


A Famplet for Monlelpal Aor and those interested in the 
ane: SIMPKIN, 
Leamington : 


4 " HALL, £2. 
ORKING PEOPLE and IMPROVED 








Sotaa ra FITTINGS.—MESSRS. BANKS 
& CO."8 PATENT etre? ILLUSTRATED ype Regime 
of every article rejuired in a well-farnished 

‘tampe-PARSON AGE WORKS, ALBERI-3TARET, ANCHE stER. 


pictvREsqua’ AROHITROTORE, with 


thirty full pe eostentions of GtG Knglich Chnneten, Cottages 
&c, in Bussex, 





2, FOUNO, Arete, Loud, 








ed 


TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, or 
UND FLOOR, in the west, aide of’ Flasbary-equers (e 
, in e uare 
tine fom the Bank), edmirably, Mghted. ‘ay vet taken ‘orem 
f years. — . oa th 
GEORGE "ING & SON, J2, Finsbuary-equare ; ate PHILLIPS & 
SON, 2, City-road, 








ARTNERSHIP, I1P, oF as MANAGING 


ASSISTANT.—A first-rate QUANTITY SURVEYOR, who has 
some first-class references 


been in agree years 
desirou: the greater partioa of bis time is unemployed) of enteriag 
the Office a Surveyor in y. W 


his counexion.— Address, 91, Office of *‘ The Builder, 


Pees ERSHIP.—To BUILDERS, &.— 

practical _ energetic Yousg Man, with a emdl 
with one similar tv himeelf witn a 
Post-office, 8t. Jobn's- 





bly 
capital, is desirous to correspond 
Sew to PARTNERSEI?. —Addiess, BE. M. H. 
road, Hoxton, N. 


UPIL.—An ARCHITECT in London, in 

jee, has a VACANCY for an ARTIOLED PUPIL, 
not under 16 A liberal premiam required.—Addres, F.1.6.a, 
Messrs. Waterlow & ‘Sons, Le Lou! lon-# wall, E.C. 


AITECTS ANO 8U RV BYORS. 


ESIGNS. “PREPARED from ROUGH 


SKETCHES or otherwise in the best style of art. Perepec- 
tives outiined or etched. Tezms modorate.—Addrcss, Mr. TAYLUB, 
47, Thavies-iap, Hoi born, 


NE I LL etn 


8 0 N, 
QUANTITY SURVEYO: 
Hay COORRIDGE STREET, LEEDS. 
Highest testimopials fromm several eminent architect, Terms oo 














BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &e. 
ILDERS, thoro iy eepereneee fn, Howse 


,, Decseatlve Fu Gilding in [hgh wend 
may be OBTAINED atte Houneof Cal 1, Marib 








~apey Pier.—The tender of Messrs, R. Laidlaw & 
Son, of Glasgow, for the erection of this pier, has been | 
accepted for 23,2501. Mesers. Laidiaw & Son have already | 
erected several of these structares round the coast. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
8. L—A. W.—R. R.—E. & Sons—W. H. L.—Pro. —F. & B.—M. P.— 
©. P.—C. C. H.—Mr. B—W. B. G-W. F.-J, W.—J. L.-J. B— | 
J.H. M—C. J.-A Young Joiner.—G, R.—J. P.—W. G. 8.—8, R.— 
W. D,-—8. 8.—T. R, -8. & W.—H. & C.—J. H. H.—G. & 80n.—J. W.— | 
R. T.—B. F.—J. © B-C. L—F. 8.—J. A—A. B.-A. & Sona— | 
A. E.—M. F.T.—A. B.—A, G.—L. & Co.—G. J. H.-C. 8.—B. B.— | 
8. & H.—G. W. B—" Metal Coated with Copper ” (we have a number 
of applications for address, but mus* leave the patentee to make it | 
koown his own way).—Architect (next week). 
Erratum.—The New Church in the Canongate, Edinburgh.—We 
are informed the name of the architect should be given as Robert | 
Paterson, not James, as priuted. 
We are compelled to decline pvinting out books and giving 
addresses. 
All statements of facts, lists of Tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not mecessarily for 
publication. 
Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, aud papers read at 
public meetings, rests of course, with the anthors, 














STEAM POWER, is employed by J. W. BEN- | sccm 
SON in the Manufactare of Church, Turret, 
Stable, and Tell-tale Clocks, Sun and Wind 
Dials, Perpetual Calendars, and every description 
of Clock and Watch Work. Architects, Builders, 
Committees, &c. can be promptly supplied with 
estimates. A descriptive Pamphlet on Church 
and other Clocks, post-free, 2d. J.W. BENSON, 
by special appointment, Watch and Clock Maker 
to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 
Steam Factory for Clocks and Watches, 58 and 
60, Ludgate-hill; Showrooms, 25, Old Bond- 
street, London. 








a 


UNIVERSAL CATALOGUE of ART 


BOOKS, Parte [. IT. and III. containing fiom letters A to E 
=" have been reprinted tely, aud are p » price 








CHAPMAN « HALL, 193, Piccadilly ; and at the 
Office of * Notes and Queries,” 43, Wellingtoa-strest, London. 


k 
IMPROVED MACHINERY, combined with | *p?licaties 


Oxford -street. ash dete ba the Sa, Sem, “1% Materials 
found if required. — Address vo the Secretary. 


OROUGH of PENZANCE—SUR- 


VEYOR WANTED —The ion and Local Board of Heslth 
of the above Borough ha 
tiow, th ou.h il beelth, «f their Surveyor, Mr. 
a service of twenty-five years, will be prepsrea to receive APPLICA- 
TIONS from qva‘ificd persons who may be desirous of succeeding 
him in that «ffice at Michaslmas pext. The du-ies consist of the 
superintendeuce and management ob iy + works belonging to the 
| Pier and Market and othe: 





ther property of the Corporation, and of the 
| water, ——- Dighwags. ighting other works of the Local 


uy all the Sous of @ Surveyor and la- 
oaeel wader the Puviie Month Acts, The salary will 
be 1501, per anoum, and the person ited will be Lace we 
give security for the ous perfornience of its duties, and to devote bis 
| whole tume to tee discharge of those duties, Arrangements hive 
| been made for the conti of Mr. Matt 


hews's services in the 
capacity of Consulti: g Surveyor. OConvenien' 


spector of 2 Nui 





venient Offices are provided. 


| ae ststing age and particulers of ualification, ant 


accom, by testimonials of ¢ aad ability, sh vad be for- 

wanted tb or before SATURDAY, the 4th —— of rcalare m7 eo 
to my Office, in Penzance, where aa particulars m+ 
taloed. EDWD. D UEARL’ RODD, Town Clerk 
August 11th, 1869. 


ROYDON LOCAL BOARD of 


HEALTS,— WATER SUPPLY. — Pegi pea ame! of + 4 
SPKCTUR.—Notice is hereby given, that the Local Board of Healt 
for the district of hom a are about to ‘APPOINT an INSPBCTOR to 
various duties in connection with their 








at my Office, at the Town-hall, Croydoa. Salary 120%, 
ane a. with a yearly inc:ease of 10f. up to 150.—Applications, 
ied by testimonials, must be Tero(the ar 
MONDAY the 30.h AUGUSI imat— Sy or ler of the 
oF Rd. CHERSWRIGHI, Cl 
Town-hall, Croydon, August 10, 1869. 


Hes ricawar, pute and WINSTREE 
HIGHWAY DI8TRILT.—The Highw ug Poot will, on = 
SATURDAY, the 28tu inst. proceed to the ELECTION of a D 
TRICT SURVEYUK ata salary of 1504. per annum, to inelade a | py~ 
ments connected with the Office. The person ted will» 
quired to devote his whole time jand attention t» the daties = 
Office, and to the execution of the orders of the Mighwer Board, 





inst. mai ked “ Application for istrict surveyer.” tbe 

as mnay receive nutice to that efat wiil be required to attend at bon 

Tuwn-hall, Colchester, on said 28:h inst. at TEN o'clock ia 

Forenoo.— By order of the Board, HENRY JON&S, Clerk. 
Colchester, 9 h Aagust, 1859. 


MaAkGATE PIER and | HARBOUR COM. 


PANY.-The Directors of this Company are de,irous of 

ws CHIEF CLERK to sucosed their present —— 

fettes.. the ‘alary Wil be 130. ber aussi moathly. 

He wo would be required to keep ali the books of the a, — 
those of the Assistant Clerk), to attend all meetings of directors 

committees, and to 

at the janding aud steam 

ig the per 








ITECTS AND SUBVEYORS. 


A PERIODICAL, in circulation now about 


filty years TO BE DisPOBED OF, Mhegered 2 wy \ 
avy member of the at ove gto Mant sea Do aang 





their several duties ; and he will be required a to engage in aby 
toan that of the Oum 





professions, 
tirlog from buriness. —A A. Z. to Mr, 
Lendea-wall, On, a Barber, ter, a Hater, Wo. 


ghia Pig ENCE nt SH 


Panesar oy to RENIN: RIN 





